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1, Phonology: Segmental and Supra segmental Phonemes 

This material includes a short overview for teacher study of phonemics, 
and day-hy-day lesson plans for a fifbeen-day unit. Also provided is 
additional resource material for possible extension beyond the fifteen- 
day plan. Alternate lesson plans ^ extircises^ tests^ an annotated biblio- 
graphy, a glossary, and suggested ausio-visual aids are included. 

Participants in the Northern Illinois University CuTriculum Center Project 
found that a fifteen-day unit in phonology was ideally suited for incorporation 
into the crowded curricula of grades eleven and twelve; a longer unit was 
difficult to use. Thus Section Vll is limited to fifteen days. If the 
teacher wishes to use this material in a context different from that of the 
fifteen participants at the W.I.U. Center, he may esqjand the unit to as long 
as six weeks by synthesizing Section VIII, Supplementary Materials; Section 
VII, the fifteen-day plan; and Part II, the six-day unit on supra segmental 
phonemes. 




PAKD I 
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II. INTRODUCTORY NOTE TO THE TEACHER 

The general objective of this vinit on English phonology, as of all the 
units in this series, is to lead high school students to discover the systems 
underlying the language which they speak and read. The purpose is to achieve 
this discovery as inductively as possible by direct clinical examination of 
the language itself. Speech is studied first because it is the original 
form of language, whereas wxdtten language is a derived form primarily 
intended to represent speech. The overall objective can be stated in a word 
as insight into the English language* 

There are also a number of specific language skills which use of this 
unit should improve. Showing the inadequacy of the English graphic system 
will help st\3dents understand much of English spelling. Considering the 
factors of stress, pitch, and juncture in English will improve insight into 
punctuation. Many common usage errors which result from sound problems (e.g. , 
use to for used to ) may be attacked. Students who understand the sound 
system of English will also reach a clearer understanding of grammatical 
relationships and will Improve their ability to read Imaginative literature 
as well as expository prose. 

Both teachers and students who have a common understanding of English 
phonological principles will be able to understand the causes of many errors 
in speech and writing. This phonological approach will give the student a 
specific basis for avoiding errors by eliminating the mystery which often 
exists in the student’s mind regarding the teacher’s corrections* 

The specific objective of this phonology unit is to provide the high 
school teacher with a practical working knowledge and suitable materials for 
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the teaching of the nature and functions of English, 

The unit begins with an overview of phonology for the teacher. Because 
•che scarcity of materials and the specialization of published studies pose a 
maze of barriers for the average teacher, the annotated bibliography following 
the overview is divided into sources of information about the language itself 
(theory) and sources which provide teaching aids for the classroom (practice). 
Since classroom situations and course outlines vary tremendously, the materials 
for classroom use are presented as a package with separate divisions within 
the whole; the teacher may either use the whole or select parts. Suggestions 
are offered for suitable incorporation of these units within course outlines. 
The day-by-day plans reflect the experience of teachers who have tried the 
materials developed here. The glossary of terms is useful for both teacher 
and student. The terminology is kept purposely simple. There is some 
cross-reference for further clarification of terminology, 

A section noting unforeseen situations and useful suggestions and attitudes 
for handling these situations is included, because comparatively few teachers 
have been trained to handle the study of phonemics. 

The day-by-dny plans have been used in actual classroom experience in 
various kinds of high school situations. The teachers using them have found 
them flexible. In this material, segmental phonemes are presented before the 
suprasegmental phonemes for reasons of greater efficiency and utility. Though 
this order is recommended, it is by no means necessary; the suprasegmentals 
may be taught separately or as part of the whole unit on phonemics. 

It should bo noted that the dialect used in the exercise materials Is 
midwestorn; changing to any other dialect for teaching purposes will pose no 
difficulties but should lead to a keener awareness of dialectal variations. 
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III. TSACHER OVERVIEW 

A descriptive grammar of English involves a study of a system of speech 
sounds •— PHONOLOGYi a study of words and their meaningful parts made up from 
the individual speech sounds —MORPHOLOGY, and a study of these word arrcago- 
ments to form sentences -- SYNTAX . 

Study of English grammar should logically begin with a consideration of 
the speech sounds. Language is primarily oral and writing is an attempt to 
transfer sound to sight. Linguists have devised two visual systems; a system 
to represent significant sounds of speech —SEGMENTAL PHONEMES, and another 
system to indicate tones of voice— PITCH, emphasis STRESS, and pauses— 
JUNCTURE. 

Speech sounds are sound waves created in a moving stream of air. Inside 
the laaTynx are two short bands of flesh and musclo stretched from front to 
back. The air whic”i is expelled from the lungs passes between these vocal 
cords in the larynx and proceeds upward to one of the two possible outlets, 
the mouth or the nose. In producing speech sounds, the speaker either tenses 
or relaxes the vocal cords. IP the vocal cords arc tensed, they vibrate and 
the sound is called VOICED. If the vocal cords are relaxed, they do not 
vibrate and the sound is called VOICELESS. 

The basic unit in the study of speech sounds is the PHOI'IEME, a speech 
sound that signals a difference in meaning* Dame and tamo sound exactly 
the some except for the /d/* and the /t/, yet their meanings are different. 

^he slant lines indicate a symbol representing sound, not a letter. 

The teacher should be aware that, when Introducing the segmental phonemes, he 
should refer to them not as letters of the alphabet. Per Instance, /p/ is 
referred to by its explosive sound without a vowel sound following and not 
as the letter jg. 
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Thus /d/ and /t/ are phonemes. Pairs of words which show a single phonemic 
contrast are called minimal pairs. 

A phoneme can be pronounced in different ways and still remain the same 
phoneme. Such variants of a phoneme are called allophones. These ellophones 
are represented with bracket enclosures whereas the phonemes are enclosed 
in slant marks. A phoneme is a class of similar significant sounds, not just 
an individual sound. If one pronounces lit and tell slowly and distinctly, 
one can hear two different i's. The use of one or the other of theso l*s 
never makes a difference in meaning, so they are not two phonemes but merely 
variants of the /l/ phoneme, allophones. 

Segmental phonemes are broken into four divisions for the purpose of 
study: consonants, semi-vowels, vowels, and diphthongs. Below is a labelled 

diagram which may be helpful in examining the formation of these segmental 
phonemes. 
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A« Consonants - segmental phonemes 

1. STOPS 

All stops are formed by completely interrupting the breath stream 
of the speaker. Stops v«a?y in that the air stream is stopped at 
different places or points of articulation, 
stops /p/ and /b/ 

The bilabial stop /p/ is foiroed by pressing the two lips together; 
hence, the term bilabial stop . The /p/ is voiceless: the addition of 

voi()ing creates the second bilabial stop, A>/« 

stops /t/ and /d/ 

The /t/ is formed by bringing the tongue tip against the gum ridge 
behind the upper teeth and holding the sides of the tongue firmly 
against the upper teeth, /d/ is formed in the same way, with the 
addition of voicing. 

stops A/ and /g/ 

In A/ the sound Is produced by pressing the back of the tongue 
against the soft palate behind the roof of the mouth, /g/ uses the 
same tongue-back, soft palate contact point to stop the passage of 
breath, but /g/ is voiced. 

2. AFFRICATES /o/ and /j/ 

The voiceless affricate /c/ is mauo by bringing the tongue tip to 
the gum ridge and Immediately bringing it away somewhat more slowly 
than in the release of the stop. /\f is formed in the same manner 
with the addition of voicing. 
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3. FRICATIVES /f/ pnd h/ 

Fricatives arc produced by placing the lower lip lightly against the 
upper teeth. Friction is created as the breath is forced through. 

The sounds are distinguished by voicing: /f/ is voiceless vlitlo 

/v/ is voiced. 



fricatives /0/ and (called theix £i\d 

These sounds are created by the frictimi of l^^eath v'.il fh 
forced between the tip of the tongue and the uisiper fasat t Tnc 

/e/is voiceless, (thin, booth, ether, deathly) /rV 1^9 p-oiurxcd in 
the ssnie way t.:<:cept thet it is voiced, (the, either j there ^ botl 



4. SIBIUNTS /s/ and /z/ 

/s/ is voiceless while the /z/ is voiced. Both souiids o3 o i‘o:7ji.3d by 
the forcing of air through a groove in the top oi’ th© tongue . The 
tongue is against the ridge of the upper front 

sibilants /s/ and /z/ 

The /'^/ is voiceless and made Just like the /s/ oKcepw vhiJ. j tKo 
groove is in the blade and front of the tongue and the vlTutmm 
hits the upper gum ridge. The /z/ requires the addition o;f voiolng« 
(/sT/ - sh as in shall, /z/ -ge as in rouge or s as in trci&uro) 

5* NASAm /m/ /n/ /ij/ 

The /m/ is formed by closing the oral cavity and vibrating the air 
in the nasal cavity. The /m/ is thus nasal, bilabial, continuant. 



The /n/ is formed by blocking the oral cavity with the tongue tip 
against the gum ridge and vibrating the air in the nasal cavity. 

The nasal /^/ is produced by a continuing resonance of the air in 
the nasal cavity. The oral cavity is blocked by the back of the 
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tongue, which moves agr^inst the soft palate to force the air streom 
through the nasal cavity. (All nasals are voiced.) 

6. LATERAL /l/ 

The /l/ is a voiced sound produced with the tongue-tip touching 
the gum ridge, with the sound spread out across the width of the 
tongue. The term lateral simply refers to the production of the 
sound across the width of the tongue, 

B. Semivowels - segmental phonemes 
1. /r/ 

The /r/ is termed a semivowel because it is always mode in con- 
junction with at least one vowel. The /r/ blends rapidly into the 
vowel sound which follows it, or the vowel sound rapidly blends into 
a following /r/. 

It is produced in three ways: 

A. The tongue back /r/ - the tongue is raised back against the 
upper teeth, and the front of the tongue is sloped downward, with the 
tip of the tongue drawn slightly back. The lips are often somewhat 
rounded. The above is the most common way the /r/ is made in general 
American dialect. 

B. The tongue-tip /r/ - the back of the tongue is raised against 
the upper teeth, and the tip of the tongue is turned upward and drawn 
back, nearly touching the back of the gum ridge. It is relatively 
easy to make a trilled /r/ from this position by pressing it against 
the gum ridge as the air is forced over the tip of the tongue. 

C. The friction /r/ - the tip of the tongue is placed close to but 
not touching the gum ridge. When air is forced over the tongue tip. 
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a friction occurs. It is the voiced sound in the initial position, 
hut may be voiceless after a voiceless sound (tree, three).. It is 
most likely to be produced in American speakers after the tongue-tip 
consonants such as /t/, /d/, and /0/. 

2. /w/ 

The lips are rounded slightly while the back of the tongue is raised 
toward the back of the soft palate. The tongue is then released 
rapidly to move to the position of the next vowel. 

3- /y/ 

The /y/ so\ind is produced by raising the front (but not the tip) of 
the tongue toward the hard palate and expelling the voiced breath 
as the tongue ro.oves away from the position just described and tow«.‘'rd 
the position of whatever vowel follows. This movement is often termed 
a glide . 

Like /w/, the /y/ is characterized by motion of the speech agents 
rather than by a maintained position. 

k. M 

The /h/ is a central semivowel formed by dropping the position 
of the jaw. It is normally voiceless, but it is voiced between two 
voiced sounds in inhibition . Sahara , and perhaps. 

The /h/ differs from all the other consonants of the fricative 
class in that it lacks any fixed articulation position in the oral 
cavity. The velum is closed to block the nasal cavity, and the 
slight friction of the sound is produced at the half open vocal lips 
and modified by the resonance of the oral cavity as determined by the 
tongue and lip positions assumed for the following vowel or semivowel. 
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Thus /h/ has as many positional variations as ths number of vowels and 
semivowels that can follow it, 

C, VOl/JEL SOUNDS - (General) - segmental phonemes 

Vowels differ from consonants in being produced by the relatively 
unobstructed passage of breath tlu*ough the mouth. Thus they contrast with 
consonants which, as we have seen, are produced by some contact or 
constriction of the speech organs, resulting in complete or partial 
stoppage of breath. 

Vowels are distinguished from one another in several ways: 

1. length 

2, height of tongue 

3- place of articulation 

4. tension of tongue muscles 

5. rounding of lips 

1. HIGH VOWELS /l/ and /u/ 

The phoneme /i/ is a high, front, lax vowel, with the upper surface 
of the tongue less convex, and no muscular bulge under the chin. The 
decreased tension of the tongue is important. 

The /u/ is a high, back, lax vowel. The tongue is retracted from the 
front position for /i/, and the lips are not fully rounded, 

2. MIDDLE VOUELS /e/^/a and /o/ 

The vowel phonone /e/ is the mid- front lax vowel. The tongue muscles 
are relaxed, and no bulge can be felt under the chin. 

The unstressed vowel /d/ is a central lax vowel. As the sound is 
produced the tongue, jaw, and throat are relaxed. The sound is pro- 
duced without apparent articulation above the throat. This sound could 
be described as a "gruntle": poke yourself in the stomach hard enough 

to produce an involuntary cry, and that sound should be / c^/ or close to it. 
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The /o/ vowel phoneme is produced with rounded lips, and it is described 
as a middle back vowel. Middle refers to the relative tongue height, and 
back indicates that the tongue is bunched in the rear of the mouth. 

3, LOW V0^>JELS /ee/, /a/, and /O/ 

To understand the low vowels, hold the finger horizontally \mder the 
jaw while the vowels /i/, /e/, and /ae/ are pronounced* The dropping 
of the jaw, registering the dropping of the tongue from high to low, can 

readily be felt. 

The low front vowel /ffi / is produced with rounded lips and the tongue 

is relaxed in a low, frontal position. 

The low central vowel /a/ is produced with the tongue-arch in the 
center of the mouth, raidway between the front and back vowel positions. 

The tongue is retracted and bunched at the back of the mouth to pro- 
duce the low back vowel /!/• 

D. DIPHTHONGS - segmental phonemes 

Diphthongs are composed of a simple vowel sound combined with a gliding 
movement of the tongue to an upward and forward position (fronting diphthongs) 
or to an upward and haokward position (rotiraoting diphthongs), 

1. Fronting diphthongs /iy/ and /ey/ 

The /iy/ is made in two ways; the first is by gliding the tongue toward 

the /i/ position as in yes, the second is by gliding the tongue away 
from the /i/ position as in say. 

The /ey/ is a mid-front tense diphthong. The tension of the tongue 
muscles can be felt in the bulge under the chin as for /iy/. 

2. Fronting diphthongs /ay/ and /^y/ 

The low central vowel diphthong /ay/ and the low back /^y/ are created 
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by the lengthening of the vowel followed by a gliding movement of 
the tongue toward the /i/ position. 

3, Retracting diphthongs /aw/ and /uw/ 

The retracting diphthongs are formed with the tongue in the 
position of the beginning vov/el /a/ or /u/. The tongue is retracted 
during the glide to the position of the high back vowel /u/. 

TABLE OF SBGI^IEI^TAL PHOITiSIilES 



CONSONANTS 


Sibilants 


VOWELS 


Stops 


/s/ £in 


/i/ 


/»/ 


/z/ ^eal 


/e/ b£t 


/b/ ban 


/^ shin 


/se/ nap 


/t/ iiok 


/^ rouge 


/^/ but 


/d/ ^ad 


Nasals 


/a/ hot 


/k/ £at 
/g/ £ag 


/m/ mum 
/n/ nuance 


/u/ put 
/d/ law' 
/o/ home 


Af fricatives 


/y sing 


/o/ chin 


Lateral 


DIPHTHONGS 
/ay/ mx 
/iy/ h£ 


/j/ 


/l/ law 


Fricatives 


SEMIVOWELS 


/ey/ 


/f/ fall 


/r/ roar 


/ o'V S£* 


/v/ vine 


/v;/ woo 


/uw/ moo 


/G/ thin 


/y/ ipu 


/aw/ out 


/■^ the 


/h/ his 


/oy/ bo^: 
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* Glide from /o/ to /w/ often produces /ow/ 



Front 



Central 



Back 



High 



Mid 



Low 



This square vowel chart is a conventionalized representation 
of the human mouth, A more Accurate chart i's sometimes used, one which is 
shaped in imitation of the mouth seen from the side. The view is always that 
of the left profile wit hi the lips to the loft and the throat to the right. 




The conventionalized drawing is not meant to limit English vov/els to nine. 
Vowel sounds flow smoothly into each other and aro of great variety. The 
effort here is to agree on types while admitting the great variety. Stu- 
dents should understand that the boundary lines are arbitrary and rather 
comparable to state lines indicated in weather reports. 



i 


% 

a; 


u 


e 




0 


ae 


a 


3 



Vowel Chart 
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SUPRASECaffiUTTAL PHOHM ES 

Each phoneme is a meaningful component of the continuous flov/ of 
speech. The phonemes considered so far are called segmental phonemes. These 
phonemes are uttered with varying degrees of stress. The voiced phonemes 
are sounded on different pitch levels, and pauses are used to pattern 
the v/hole utterance into groupings. These three oral practice , STRESS, 
PITCH, and JUl^CTURB are phonemic. Since thoy accompany or are superim- 
posod on the segmental phonomos, thoy are called suprasegmental phonemes. 
SUPRASEGMEHTAL STRESS P H OHBMES 

Stress refers to a degree of prominence a syllable has. There may 
he as many degrees of stress as there aro syllables} but, since many of 
the differences will be slight, concentration here will be on those 
difforonces of stress that havo tho power to distinguish meanings - 
the stress phoneme. 

/ primary stress 
\ mid stress 

weak stress (usually not indicated) 

In contrasting conflict (noun) with conflict (vorb)s 

c^flict n. 

\ / 

conflict V. 

tho words remain identical except for tho positions of their primary 
and mid stress v;hich signify tho noun and tho vorb. 

Concentration on word groups and sontonces calls for all four 
degrees of stress t 

/ primary 
A secondary 
\ third 
w/ weak 
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*Romarka‘blo»as a v;ord has all throo dogroos of word stross, hut 

v/hon tho v;ord occurs in a phrase, its primary stross is domotod to second, 
z' 

remarkahlo 

A Z' 

remarkahlo invention 

SHIFTING STRESS 

Stross can shift. Many vrords havo a primary stress on tho last 
syllable v/hon in isolation or positioned hoforo weakly stressed syllahlos. 
Placed hoforo a stressed syllable , the primary stross shifts to tho front 

of tho v/ord. 

overnight overnight guests 

Grammatical patterns are accompanied by regular stress patterns. 

I, A compound no\in usually has tho /\ pattern. 

mailman rocking chair 

II. Modifier and noun pattern is signaled by A / • 

/N, 

dark room 

III. Qualifier and adjective or adverb takes pattern A / . 

A / 
q,uito happily 

IV, Verb and noun-object pattern has b.A / stross. 

A. ^ / 

They aro racing horses. 

(This pattern sometimes contrasts v/ith tho compound noun stresses.) 

V. Verb and adverbial grammatical pattern has a A / stross pattern. 

You must l^k out. 

(Tho compound noun derived from this pattern retains tho / \ stross 
pattern. ) 

Tho lookout had a long vigil. 
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VI, Roally pattern I. reversed, \ / as in 
N / 

RHODE ISLAND and other proper nouns, 

SoniotimoB oithor pattom I, or VI, can bo usod^ as in 
short story or short story 
(Paraphrase to clarify moaning! 

An old maid is really not an old maid, 

A spinster is roally not old,) 

GRADATION: A chango in vowel quality v/hen stress is roduood to v/eak stress, 

Ho»b a just man. Aiyss 9 J^t maen/ 

^ t sj , (Notice tho change in just) 

Just a minute, /jist^ minit/ 

/ , X 

Aro you coming? /ar yuw k9mi^ / 

/ ^ / vy (Notice the change in 

When are you coming? /hwen ar ya kemig / are and you ) 



SUPRASEGMENTAL PITCH PHQNRUTR 

Most linguists rooognizo four phonemic levels of pitch in spokon 

English - phonemic levels because these lovols indicate differences in 

meaning. There are fluctuations in pitch which do not affect moaning 

and which may be considorod as allophonos of tho same pitch phoneme. 

Not all use tho same pitch lovols (tho same four absolute pitch levels), 

but most use the same number of pitch distinctions. These levels are 

labeled from lowest to highest simply as 1, 2, 3, and 4, Pitch phonomo 

2 is considorod the characteristic middle pitch level of tho Individual 

American English speaker. In v/ritton transcription, small suporsoribod 

numbers aro used to indicate pitch lovols, For example: 

2 3 1 2 3 1 

Whoro aro you going? I*m going to tho grocery. 
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Some prefer to use lines to indicato those changes: 



Where are you going? 



I»m going to the! CTck?ory# 



When unusually strong emphasis is indicated, the voice may riso to 



pitch 



Got that snake) out 
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of hero* 



NOTE: INCLUDED IN THESE MTSRIALS IS A UNIT ON MAEKING SBiraSNCE CONTOURS 

WHICH THE TEACHERS WILL FIND HELPFUL. Soo SUPPLEMENT A 



SUPRASEGMENTAL JUNCTURE PHONEMES 

Bosides using stross and pitchy speech modulates its flow by means 
of junctures, which are breaks in the continuity of an utteranoo, some- 
times accompanied by changes in pitch. There are four juncture phonemes: 
one internal or open and three terminals. The first of these junctures, 
called plus juncture /4/| can easily be recognized merely by listening 
to the differences in the divisions between the following pairs: 

gray + train that + school 

great 4 rain that*s cool 

By means of Internal open juncture wo are able to make distinctions botwoon 
homophonous pairs like the above examples. 

The next juncture, the single bar ///, is characterized by a slight 
pause between stretches of speech v/hich constitute an utterance, %/ithout 
any change in pitch. 

He saw all the students | who reported for class. 

Double bar juncture / ||/ consists of a pause accompanied by a 
slight rise in pitch. In \7riting, the juncture v/ould be sho\m here by 
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using commas. 

This man jj who comes hej?e ©very day|j always brings his lunch. 

This man, v/ho comos hero every day, always brings his lunch. 

Double-cross juncture /^/ may consist of a pause and pitch-drop 

0 

with voice— fade between two closely— joined stretches of speech, some- 
times represented in writing with a semicolons 
I miss my sister^ I wish she were here. 

I miss my sister; I wish she were here. 

Its use marks the ends of sentences and some questions; 

When v/ill he arrive^ 

He will get her© by oflrly morning 

Other questions are normally marked in speech by the use of the double 
bar terminal juncture, a rise in pitch; "Arc you coming over tonight”//. 
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TEACHEPw OVERVIEW 



SUPPLEMENT A 



Let us agree that a line drawn at the base of the letters of a word 
( have ) indicates that the word is pronounced in a normal tone. A line above 
the word (sugar) marks a high tone. A line seme distance below the the word 
(sugar) marks a low tone. Usually the movement frcaa one tone to another 
takes plac^© between syllables. To represent this we will use a straight 
vertical line. 



Sometimes, however, the voice slides from one tone to another while it 
is pronouncing a syllable. This frequently happens in a monosyllable. Such 
a movement within a syllable we will mark by a line curving up or down. 



Correct intonation is most necessary at the end of a sentence. Here 
the voice most frequently rises above normal, then falls below normal. Thus, 
the most common English intonation pattern looks like this. 




Howl ar e you? 




or this 



\ 
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The important key to these patterns is the high level which usually 
accompanies primary stress* Thus, we caii say that the high pitch coincides 

with the final sentence stress* 

He likes 



sugjar. 






I don^tlhep* you* 



VIhen did he! 






The fact that the high pitch usually coincides with final sentence stress 
enables us to distinguish between items like blackboard and black board* 



He wrote on a| blachtboard* 



He found a black IbcJard, 

^ L_. 



In English, rising-falling intonation is normally used at the end of 
l) simple declarative sentences: 



This is my 



V 

son* 



I 



He found a golf 



ball* 



2) commands: 



'TV 

Comei home. 



Close the [willow* 



3 ) questions which begin with a question word: who » what * why , when, whei^e, 

how , whom , whose : 

\^at is the! matter? 



How are vo\ii feel ing? 



iV 

VJhy is he) mad? 



o 

ERIC 



At the end of a sentence two typos of Intonation are most common: 
rising-falling and rising . We have just seen how rising-falling intonation 
is used for statements^ commands; and question word questions. In English; 
rising intonation is used at the end of two kinds of questions: 

1) It is used at the end of yes/no questions in statement form: 

r 7 

He*S| gone? 

It*s time to I go? 

2) It is used at the end of yos/no questions in question fom: 

Are you ( there? 

Do you| s6e? 

Rising intonation may also occur in a number of non-final positions in 
various kinds of utterances. Frequently, special attention is called to 
question words and demonstrative pronouns . 




In comparisons and contrasts special attention is cdled to both ideas. 



(Writes better than 



she 



does. 



The|"Zd[ 



car is worse than the 



✓ 

new 



one* 



When an utterance is divided into two or more thought groups, each group has 

its own intonation pattern. ^ 

[\/ 

X ean^ti go: it's tool cold. 

\ 

Sho saval TOa; he 30^7 ^. 

V \ 
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Incomplete utterances end with a rising inflection; 



l^Jhen you! leave. 1*11 go! hcaao« 



I 



If youl d^ she *11 



read 



it. 



Itcans in series have rising intonation in all but the last item 
falling intonation in the last; 



He sneaks 



/ / / 
French, | German, and Spar|ish. 



I like! apples, 



r “ p' 

pears, andi oiangos. 




Hft 
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IV • THE RELATION OF PHONOLOGY ITNITS TO THE ENGLISH CURRICULUM 

A imit in phonology has relsvanco to almost any part of English study. 

A logical place for this unit is at tho beginning of the year# A fresh approach 
to language provides an oxciting change and a foundation for now discoveries 
by the student of different aspects of literature, and the study of phonology 
provides insight into tho workings of language in various relationships. For 
instance, a class idiich studies literature of tho Anglo-Saxon period will find 
that the sounds of Anglo-Saxon provide the key to rhythms and poetic devices. 
Early phonological changes in language will domonstrato some of the processes 
of language change, and eventually the differences between American and 
British English, and, currently, between geographical dialects. The shifts 
of word function will alert the student to historical changes in meaning. 

Tho study of suprasegmental phonemes will emphasize the aspects of oral reading 
of literature as well as tho more obvious intricacies of signaling question 
forms, series, choice, innuendo, and the subletios of spoken English which 
are important to interpretation. 

Because language is such on integral part of English studios, various units 
of phonology will havo pertinence with varying degrees of emphasis; thoroforo, 
a study of small or largo units can bo incorporated into tho curriculum. 

In the study of literature, phonology is ospcciaLly effective with Anglo- 
Saxon and Middle English works or the play Fyemalion . (The preface to tho 
play reveals fascinating information and Shaw*s keen interest in the sounds 
and operations of langucgo; the record of tho stago production Ihr Fair Lady 
produces tho rich varieties of sound which Shaw was manipulating and which an 
American student probably never hears.) 



o 
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Obviously the study of phonology is rolatod to tho composition of the 
rhythms and rhymes of poetry. Tho insight into word rolationships and shifts 
in functions will suggest choico of appropriate vocabulary in subtle ways. 
Assonance will havo an operational assist. Recognition of the poet’s skill 
in the manipulation of language will load to a perceptive appreciation on a 
deeper level; this in turn will appear in tho student’s own croativo efforts. 

In tho study of composition, understanding suprasegmental phonemes helps 
the student develop keener sentence souse and clorifios conventions of 
punctuation. Shifts in stress reveal shifts in function and operato as sig- 
nals in grammatical recognition. 

The students* spelling problems become less severe because of their insight 
into regular and irregular patterns— and exceptions. Because tho phonological 
approach differs from that of conventional teaching, it offers freshness and 
vitality. Student '’discoveries" of their own problems reveal more to them than 
does tho formal study of spoiling. 

Oral composition is readily affected by the transfer of understandings 
pertinent to written composition. Meaning that is implicit in suprasegmental 
phonemes will sharpen a student’s sensitivity to hitherto unrecognized 
subletios of delivery and, conversely, to a more penetrating comprehension 
when listening. 
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V. MiSETING SQlvIE UNANTICIPATED SITUATIONS AI© ATTITUDES 
The situations treated here represent unforeseen ^problems” which have 
been observed when teaching the unit of phonology. The commentary which follows 
each situation is intended to provide suggestions and attitudes which have 
proved helpful. 

1. Problem : One of. the major problems of the teacher is the insecurity in 

teaching a unit which secans new and untried and for which few materials exist 
as yet. 

Comment ; The interested teacher will soon discover that the suggested 
approach to language study is logical and that ho will bo able to share with 
his students the excitement of language understanding. The teacher will also 
find that this approach i/ill confirm, clarify, and codify much of his existing 
knowledge of his native language. 

2. Problaa : The teacher without speech training often fools uncertain. 

CcMPmont : Ho can find the speech correctionist a valuable resource person 

for phonological materials. 

3 . Problcai ; The misuse of spoken English by adults is a source of mockery 
by children. 

Comment ; Students at the high school level will recognize this problem 
as one which they can successfully handle, thus avoiding ridicule of their 
own speech. For students to gain on understanding and appreciation of various 
dialects is a desirable outcomo in itself* 

4* B;»oblom ; Touchers may bo apprehensive regarding their ability to handle 
all of the uno3q)octed questions. 

Ccmimont ; The use of the inductive approach in teaching a phonological 
luiit will naturally foster an attitude of cooperation between the class and 
the teacher in exploring language* Students are excited by the challenge of 
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finding ox(2mplos othor than tho somples already offorod by tho toachor in 
demonstration. Students con do research in library soiarces, thus bcccming 
acquainted with aspects of linguistics that are broader than phonology. 

5* Problem ; Teacher presentation of materials tends to dominato tho unit* 

Comment ; Students con loam much of tho material through cxorcisos 
which present corollary principles and information and which will give them 
practico at the same time. 

6* Problem ; Teachers exhibit reticence in trying the sounds of the language 
and practicing phonemes. 

Comment ; Curiositjr loads to willingness to attempt sounds, ospcciaily 
if tho teacher is willing to ovor-accontuato and to dcanonstrato freely and 
have tho students practice imitations. 

Problem ; Tho differences in pronunciation between students and teacher 
and between students within the class or community load to different phonemic 
transcriptions • 

Comment ; Because of tho differences in speech, there will bo variations 
in tho hearing of sounds. Those different sounds should bo carefully recorded 
as tho student hoars them, not as he thinks they should bo hoard. Tho emphasis 
is on tho learning of tho distinctions of sound. As the student loams tho 
distinction of sounds and con hoar them more and more acutely and accurately, 
ho will learn to hear sounds rather than see them as ho thinks they should be 
spelled. Both an interest in dialects and an awareness of spelling confusions 
will develop naturally from this interest in sound distinctions. 

Problom ; Teachers tend to move slowly through the units— to ooqjloro 
widely rathor than to illustrate principles and exceptions. 
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CoaTftnon'b : Tho focus of tho study should bo on tho pui^posos of tho unltj 

tho wholo rrngo of phonology can nover bo covorod onywcy, Tho pacing of tho 
unit should porait student contributions of patterns and divorgoncos os 
fuither illustrations rathor'than as a catalog of tho lor,guago. 

9. Problcaa ; Litoral-jalnded students tend to think that phonomos oro to bo 

substituted for tho present spelling systexn. 

Comment ; Tho emphasis must bo placed on tho fact that phonemics roprosonts 

a system of sounds * not spollings # 

10. Problem ; In studying suprasogmental phonemos, some students hftvo a 
marked difficiaty in porcoiving tho difforonco botwoon stress and pitch. 

Commont ; This material can bo reinforced by toacliing- second timo,c 
briefly, or by contrasting pairs of excmplos. 

11. Problem ; In studying suprasogmental phonemos, students present a wide 
variety of contours for a certain sontonco. 

Commont ; Tho variation present s a good eacamplo of tho flexibility of 
spokon English in practice, or variety within and asiio from mi accoptod 
practico or pattern. However, frequently studont examples oro unconsciously 
forced and not natural. An awareness of frequently recurring patterns is ono 
purpose of tho study, 

12. Problem ; Poor spellers hr.vo difficulty in learning phonemic transcriptions. 
Comment ; Difference in studont abilities to hoar distinctions needs to 

bo rocognizod. Somotlmes those students gain greater insight into their own 
diffic\iltios with spoiling, and they learn to listen with greater accuracy. 

13. Problem ; In tho teaching of phonomics, toachors and students are semo- 
tlmcs surprised by tho seeming improcisoness of tho ollophonos (similar sounds 
which arc not important to distinguish moaning.) 
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nnnpnQnt g Tho vorlatlons usually croato curiosity and on insight into 
tho nature of dirlocts. In tho midwostorn spooch of this unit, thoro is no 
cloar distinction botwoon tho sound of /o/ and /ow/* Tho uso of /ow/ 
instead of /o/ to roprosont tho sound ns in go and low is proferrod horo 
bocauso it volidatos tho r\alo for doubling consonants. Idkowiso, the /ar/ 
sounds oro difficult to sopnrato regularly from tho /4r/ The uso of tho 
/^r/ sound is rocommondod in place of tho /4r/. Curiously, seme students 
will bo stimulated to listen for definite distinctions and will then insist 
on using the /4/j those who cannot hear it will not bo unduly frustrated. 

14 . Problem ; Tho absenteeism of students during the study of this unit moons 
private tutoring for make-up of the oral explanations. 

Comment ; A tape of class instruction and ord exercises will preserve 

the materials for later use. 

15. Problem ; Some students resist something now that does not appear on 
ACT and College Board tests. 

Comment ; Tho '*so what” sessions (see p. 42) doal with practical aspects. 
The delight in a now approach and tho various discoveries soon to allay 
first-day scepticism. 

16. Problem ; Teachers expect a patterned reaction on tho part of tho students. 
Cj^nmegt; Some students may bo unacquainted with formal tone and there- 
fore respond with the usual infoimal patterns. Awareness of tho range of tone 
in English may bo an unexpected bonus for those students, introducing subtle 
cultural indicators and a basis for rhetoric. 
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botwoen tho suprasegmontaLs and punctuation. Although designated as 
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able to handle tho exercises id.thout undue difficulty, 
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XLVII (November, 1958) 479-486, 
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may be found in student writing. Ho provides specific ways of 
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write with greater clearness and precision, 
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suprasegmental coincidence, partial overlap of different supra- 
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(This film is available through the local Community Relations Rep- 
resentative of the Bell System.) 

This film is a study of man’s basic medium of communications. In 
a dream, the Mad Hotter and Jabberwock from Alice in Wonderland 
invite a little girl named Judy to join their conspiracy. They 
want to destroy the alphabet and free mankind of tho “tyranny of 
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(This rocord is available tlirough the local Conimunity Relations Rep- 
resentative of the Boll System.) 

This record of artificially created speech includes a passage which 
is devoid of suprasograentals • To this passage ore addod^ one by 
one I first pitch and then ’’timing,” the last of which includes 
stress and juncture, until the passage resembles quite accurately 
a normal spolcen utterance. 

’’Musical Sounds Hoard by the Human Ear,” a soriod of x 11 charts by 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company. 

(These charts ore available through the local Community Relations Rep- 
resentative of the Illinois Boll Telephone Company.) 

Those multicolored charts are a facsimile of charts on display in 
’’Your Telephone” exhibit at the Museum of Science and Industry, 

Chicago. They include a graphic representation of a piano keyboard 
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The Phonemic Computer— a phonemic wheel giving the phoneme, its spelling, and 
on illustrative word. (See p. 117 ) 

Sound Production Slides— a series of color slides showing the positions of 

the speech organs as they change in uttering the segmental phonemes. (See p. 120) 
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DAY-BY-DAY 



1« Class: 



Assign: 



2« Class : 



3« Class : 



VII. LESSON PLANS 
A. Phonology: Fif toon-day unit 

LESSON PLANS ; Summary 

A doDAonstratlon of how to discover details of sound formation In 
the pronunciation of phononos. The teacher can use his own nemo 
or other namo to illustrate the possible positions of tongue and 
lips and oral cavity. Students can practice with the teacher. 

Each student is to analyze the ways in which the vocal apparatus 
is used in the pronunciation of his own name. 

Students will demonstrate the sounding of their names, thereby 
accumulating as a class the consonant phonemes in English. As 
students do this, the teacher can introduce the toms; voiced- 
voiceless, oral— nasal, stop— continuant, and vowel— consonant. 
Special attention is given in the phonemic introduction to the 
throe pairs: p— b, t— d, and k— g. 

A showing of the slides will illustrate the formation of these 
sounds visually , If slides are not available, blackboard diogroms 
will suffice unless the teacher has a student-made poster-model of 
a sideview of the head with a movable tongue-piece and lip-piece. 
The students will present and discuss the fomation of the sounds 
that they have discovered. As those aru reported, the teacher will 
introduce the phonemic symbols. The teacher can introduce the term 
’'minimal pairs” during this process. 

A showing of the slides will illustrate the various consonants end 
semivowels in a review for the class of what has been covered 
during the period, (This showing cen provide a review at the 
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Assign: 
4« Class : 



Assign: 
5« Class: 

Assign: 

60 Class: 
Assign: 



7. Class: 
Assign: 
Class: 



beginning of the period the following day| if tho teacher prefers#) 
Worksheet I — to be comj0.oted by the student for tho next day. 

A review of tho consonant and scsrai—vowols either by rocitationi 
dcaonstratloni or tho showing of slides# A discussion of Work- 
sheet I. Introduction of the vowels /i/ and /o/. Practice 
with words which have these phonemes but different spellings— 
hoed , said # 

Worksheet II— Tho students will write tho first phoneme only in tho 
list of words# Tho teacher con demonstrate with the first five 
or ton# 

A review of Worksheet II to date# 

An introduction of tho vowel charts and the diphthongs# 

A showing of tho vowel slides# 

Worksheet II— Tho students nr^ to finish tho words on tho first 
half of tho worksheet# 

A review of tho words on tho first half of Worksheet II# 

The students will finish the second half of Worksheet II# The 
students xdll write in phonemic transcription jokes for other 
students to read on tho following day. Students should bo 
instructed to bring their dictlonarias to class# 

A review of tho transcriptions of tho rest of Worksheet II# 

Students oxchanc,o their jokos written in phonemics# 

Worksheet III— The student is to use his own pronunciation; if the 
word is not known to tho studonti ho should use tho dictionary# 

A discussion of Worksheet III| noting tho difforoncos between 
spellings in English and the phonemic transcriptions# A practice 
session in phonemic transcription using words which have pocullor 
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sounds. An introduction of tho ”so what" sessions — a discussion 
of tho various poculiaritios of the English language which a study 
of phonesmics will clarify. 

Assign: The reading of the chapter "How to Spell Ghoti" in Roborts* 

Understanding English if a classroom set is available. Tho 
emphasis is on the possible English spellings for each phoneme. 

If sets are not available, students can prepare reports on the 
materials for class presentation the following day. (Those 
assignments could be made earlier.) 

9. ^ Class: A continuation of tho "so what" sessions. A discussion or 

reports on tho range of spellings possible in English for tho 
various phonemes. 

10. Class: An introduction of the suprasogmental phonemes. See tho work- 

sheets with explanations ii 

11-13 Class: A continuation of the work on suprasegmontal phonemes. The work 

of tho previous day(s) con be reviewed and now materials in the 
sequence introduced and discussed. 

14« Class: A review of tho unit on phonology iti preparation for tho tost on 
the following day. 

15. Class: Test on tho unit on phonology. 




1 



The unit can be tonninated after day nine if tho teacher wishes# 
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Phoneme Workshoot I Consonant Phoncmos 

BBMEMBER YOUR SLASH MARKS! 



llhloh two consonant i^oncmos are never initial 
in English words? 





If an English word begins idth throe consonant phonemes in e cluster, 
there is fixed order of these phoncmos according to typo of sound. Can 
you figure out what this order is? 



1 , s 

2 , //^/ /it/ /^/ 

3 , /// /'tf/ /^/ / ^/ 



What are the eight pairs of consonant phonemes which are si m i lar ly formed 
but which are differentiated by being voiced or voiceless? Give on 
prlgln^ example word for each and underline the portion of the word 
which represents the phonoao* 

/ 9 l 



1 * a., 

b. 



Id. 
JAL 



5 * a*. 

b.. 



/IZ 
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Phoneme Worksheet II 




Transcription 


USE SLASH KARICSl 


Tronscribo the following words phoncmicolly as you 
pronounco them* 


daod 


linger 


singer 


tot 


prophet . . ^ 


weight 


coke 


language 


knew — 


eae 


vengeance 


units 


stopped 


gauge 


gouge 


frlond 


following 


whether 


think 


virtue 


ship 


thon 


sip 


boat 


thin 


bout 


boot 


Quit 


codfish 


newt 


home 


nought 


noto 


slovo 


not 


nut 


knife 


neat 


path 


kettle 


gentle 


roses 


Thomas 


stronger 


fowl 


fTuest 


churches 


foil 


that 


2Slp 


fool 



soonti jos’t - — full 

race gnat fool 



X iAVV? 

raise 


link 


fail 


xylophone 


rhyme 


fuel 


shod 


woo 


file 


machine 


timo 


foil 


w.n'bdi 


tax 


vacant 


wrestle 


breathe 


broath 


looso 


sword 


shield 


lose 


certain 


chintz 




a 



Phonemic Worksheet III (Use of this dopojids on the class. Some students 

know how those words are usually pronounced; some don*t.) 

Nomo.,^ 

Spoiling and Pronunciation 

Some of tho words bolow may bo familiar to you; others may not. If 
a word is familiar to you^ writo its phonemic transcription in tho first 
column. If it is not familiar, look it up in a dictionary and writo tho 
pronunciation in tho socond column. USE OUR PHONEliCC SYSTEM RATHER THAN 
THE DICTIONARY* S SYSTEM. 

Word Ity pronunciation Diet. Pronunciation 

1. subtle . ■ - ■ - — 

2. Greenwich 

3. Worcostorshire . 

4« coxswain - 

5. boatswain 

6. almond 

7. comptroller 

8. oroek**^ 

9. brooches — 

10. blackguard 

11. arctic . 

12. corps 

13. asthma ______________ - - 

14. dishovolod - 

15. quay 

16. geography 

What dictionary did you use? 

^^Noto; I usually toll my students about tho farmer who said that a man who 

says /kriyk/ '*ain*t nover soon ono.“ 



o 
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"SMTHAT" Sessions 

The ”so-what” sessions are disoussion sessions which follow the lessons 
which teach phonomio transcription# (Eho emphasis throiighout is on the 
importanoo of phonemic environmont in English words ^ not on spelling hy 
formal rules. Part of this discussion involves spollingp some involves 
parts of spooch. With tho help of examples as starters, a class can dis— 
oovor tho relationships involved# Tho underlying reasons for spelling 
rules hoewno obvious through those sessions. The following aro examples 
which suggest some of tho environmental areas that a teacher might wish to 
cover, Tho disoussion can bo conducted with tho blackboard or tho ovorhoad 
projector, 

«SO-mT” SESSION* 1 

Voiced — voiceless pairs* 

intent, intend 

oxton^ oxtond 

doscenjb descend 

subscribe subscription 

dosoribp description 

(students v/ho said they had formerly been forced to loam two spellings 

of this Latin root when they had had no Latin now felt the relation- 
ship was easy to sea#) 

bath batho 

cloth clotho 

gapiof griovo 

proof prove 

safe save 



e 



loavo 



loft 



boroavo boro£t 

***** 

loo£o losp 

hor:^o (n) hou^o (v) 

u£o (n) ii£o (v) 

olosp (adj) clo^o (v) 

advi£0 advi £0 

****** 

o W 

Silont lottors vdiich bocomo soundodj 

condomn condensation 

autuns autunsal 

lon£ lor^or 

Yftjy doos ono often hoar a /k/ in length? \Vhy a K? 

***** 



Intrusivo ^ 

consumo 
roBumo 
somothing 
warmth oto. 



oonsumjgtion 
rosiam^tion 
(Do you say 



***** 



in- insoouro 

ilJogal 

impossiblo 

irregular 

***** 

com- commotion 

collaborate 

oonvontion 

corroborate 



***** 



DoubliiM5 of final consonant 

dinod di^od 

ho£od ho£Ep^ 

Pattern of prdminciation of -od 

/V N M 



rappod 


sprayed 


batted 


askod 


nabbed 


gadded 




***** 




Pattern of pronunciation of -s and -os 




h! 


/a/ 


/w 


oat£ 


cad£ 


misses 


lap£ 


lab£ 


dishes 




***** 




Combinations 


not used in English v/ords 






Vrtol (family names in 


the area 



Pfund 
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"SO-WHAT” SESSION: 2 

VTORKSHBET IV— Phonemios and spelling 

!• Distinguish meanings 

A. Difforont parts of apooch and phoneme: (Note voiceless and 

voiced phonemes* V/hat pattern seems to appear?) 

grief — grieve (grievous ) 
int ent— intend 
loose— lose 
hath— bathe 
Other examples; 

B. Different parts of speech and phoneme, but same grapheme: (Does 

the same pattern appear here?) 

house— house (noun— verb) 
use— use (noun— verb) 

Other examples: 

C. Different part of verb: (Miy does the phoneme need to change from 

voiced to voiceless?) 

leave— loft 
boroavo— bereft 
Other examples: 

D. Difforon*^ senses but same phoneme: 

V/hoevor sr^os it first vins. (y) 

Vflxore do the spies moot? (n) 

Which spy*s satchel did you snatch? (n— poss«) 

Note homonyms: 

tax— tacks 
tacked— tact 
tax us-» taxes 

Other examples: 
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"SO-WHAT” SBSSIONi 3 

Doubling of tho consonants in spoiling basod on phonomio transcription i 

\’ftion a suffix beginning with a vowol is addod to a word, tho consonant 
is doubled if a simnlo vo\7q1 sound proccdos tho suffix* It is not 
doubled if a diphthong precedes* (This rule applies only when symbols 
of phonomio transcription aro used.) The vowol sound of £ as in go 
must bo ropresonted by /ow/ (in tho diailcct of this entire imit) in order 
to make this rule apply without exception* 

Samples for illustration of the doubling ruloi 



written 

betting 

cutting 

flubbed 

planned 

lopped 

hugged 

scarred 

copped 



writing 

boating 



recruiting 



fluting 

planed 

loping 



flattened 



scared 

coped 

deflated 
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Workshoot V 

So for wo hGvo boon dooling with tho phonutios of English which nro callod 
SQgmontal boceuse thoy are segments of speech. But we must also consider tha 
BUprasegmentcO. phononosf so callod bocauso thoy aro imposod upon tho sogmontal 
ones. Wo will crll them stress (tho emphasis givon ono syllable in contrast 
with another ), pitch (the relative tone of voice) and jioncturo (pause or lack 
of pause)* Since those three factors affect moaning, they too aro phonones. 

STRESS 

Within individual words wo will consider throo typos of stress. 

/ Primary stress 

\ Mid stress 

^ Weak stress (usually not marked) 

/ vy \ 

Exom^^o: cunningly 

Now let us see how stress is phonemic, that is, how it makes a difference 
in moaning. 



Exorcise 1 

Place a primary stress mark over the syllable in each word that has tho 



greatest stress. 




Noun 


Verb 


1. subject 


subject 


2* import 


import 


3m convert 


convert 


4* discharge 


discharge 


5 record 


record 


6. rebel 


rebel 



Why is tho stress shift in those word pairs phoncanic? 



With PTouna of words we distinguish four I&vqIb of stress, os follows: 

/ Primcry stress 
/V Secondary stress 
\ Tertiary (third) stress 
O' Weak stress (usually not marked) 

JU*1- 

The wcxrd conatitutional shows all three levels of word stress \mich we 
mentioned previously, but when it becomes part of a phrase such as 
constitutional ^jonywitj^oii, we hear four levels of stress within the ££oup 
with a weakening to secondary of the original primary stress* Let us try 
a few more examples: 

Exercise 2 

Hark primary stress in the column of single words and both primary 
and secondary stress in the word groups* (Omit third and weak stresses*) 
The first one has been done for you* 



/ 

1. English 
2m liconse 
3* scholastic 
4* arduous 
5. flimsy 
6m Incasing 



A / 

£bglish language 

marriage license 

scholastic standing 

arduous task 

flimsy excuse 



pleasing remark 

The point of all this is that in English we associate various stress 
patterns with certain types of grammatical combinations* Wo will look at 
a few of these patterns and see how sometimes they are very important in 
distinguishing one meaning from another* 
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I, tiniir>^ A cccipound noun is uaucOly Idontifiod hy the stress 

pattern / \* Exomplos: watchtwer, pwk c^opi closo-up. The stress pattern 

identifies all those as compounds although tho first is vrittcn as one woid^ 
the second as two vords^ and the third is hyphenated. 

Exercise 3 



Mark the compound noun pattern on the following: 



1. hot rod 
2« clothes closet 
3* salt shaker 
4* boUpoint 
5* side street 



6* by-pass 
7* high school 
8. tool shed 
9# necktie 
10* football 



II, Modifier + nctm This combination is usually identified ty the stress 

A / A / 

pattern A /. EKoaplos: slok nurao, bad boy. 

Exorcise 4 

Mark the stress pattern over tho nodifior-noun eoqprossions: 

1, dork horse 
2# high brow 

3, low land 

4. long bow 

5* white house 

Summary: In tho compound noun, the stress normally falls on tho 
element of tho compound* 

In tho modifier noun sequence, tho stress normally falls on 
the olcmer. .* of tho two. 
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Exorclso 5 

Indicate the si^oss pattern in the sene cccibination of words used first 
as modifier + noun and second as a compound word. The first one has been 
done for you. 

Medifior + noun Cemperund 

A / / \ 

1. dork room darkroom 

2 . 



3 . 

5* 

6 . 

7. 

8 , 

9. 

10 . 



For each of the pairs above, write the different meanings which the 
different stress patterns produce. 

III. Qualifier + cdioctivo (or ^odverb) This combination is usually identified 

Ay 4 / 

by the stress pattern A / , Ifijcomploi more effective. 

Fxerciso 6 

Indicate the qualifier + adjective or adverb stress pattern in the 
following words: 



1. more mature 

2. too quiet 

3. more helpful 
4* sdaowhat hot 
5. pretty humid 



6. mighty lucky 
7* very intrig\ainj^ 
8, quite versatile 
9* rather subtle 
10. really confused 



o 
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IV. Verb 4- noun This coabination is custoacrily idontifiod by the stress 

. ^ / 

pattern A /. Ebcoiaples Ho oust wash rafts after dooning windows* 

Sxoroiso 7 

Indicate the stress patterns in the following sentences to show this 
vorb+ noun object stress* 

1* She is stewing: hens for dinner. 

2. The scouts ft*ied chicken at the cook-out. 

3. He is flying olones for a hobby* 

4* The chef will roast beof on the spit* 

5* The scouts flash lights in the woods* 

V, Verb t adverb This cocibination is ttsuoUy identified by the stress 

. A / 

pattern A /, Exomplos blow out. 

Exorcise 8 

Indicate the stress pattozm in the given sontonoos ond label the pattern. 
1* The show was a sell-out , 

2. Did the gift shop sell out ? 

3* ^he di*ivo-in was closed. 

4. Did you Mv 2 M 

5. He always had a clever comeback . 

6. I saw Jim ccmo back * 

7. Will ho sing along with us? 

8. Coire join the singalong * 



e 



F 
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WORISHEET VI— MrTking Santcaico Contours 

Lot us agree that a line drawn at tho base of the letters of a word ilSJCs) 

indicates t hat th o word is pronounced in a normal tono. A lino cibwo tho 
word (i.o., sug3?) raarks a high tono. A line somo distance below tho word 
(i.e., sugar) narks a low tono. Usually the movement from one tone to another 

tokos place between syllables. To represent this, we will use a straight 
vortical lino. 




sng: 



How 



oro 



you? 



Sonotimos, however, tho voico slides from one tono to another whilo it is 
pronouncing a syllable. This f-equontly happens in a monosyllablo. Such a 
movement within a syllable wo will mark by a line curving up or down. 



all dgyf ^^g 



Dinner isr p^d. 



Corroct intonation is most necossaiy at tho ond of a sentence. J^o***^ voico 
most frequontly rises above normal, then falls below normal. Thus, tho most 
common English intonation pattern looks like this* 



or this: 




Tho important key to those patterns is tho high level ® 

primary stress^ Thus, we con say that the high pitch coincides with tho final 

sentence stress. 



Ho likosi 



✓ , 
sugar, 






I don*tf h^^ you. 



VJhon did hoi coll? 



if col. 



Tho fact that the high pitch usually coincides with final sentence stress 
enables us to distinguish between items lilco blacklpp.a^. and bj,a . (^ 

Ho found g blackT ^ ard. 

In English, rising-falling intonation is normally used at tho ond of (l) 
simple declarative sentences: 



Ho wrote on oj blackboard. 



il^c 



This is mvi 






Ho found al golf 






ball. 



— -(2) Commands 

Cornel hemo. 
\ 



c; ),o^o thol winjdow 



o 

ERIC 
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(3) Questions which begin with r. question word: ito, whcit . ite, when , where, 

vhora . whose ; ^ 

Whnt is thei natlbor? How are yoJ fe'Jlllng? Why is hcT al^? 

i L_. 1 

Mhrk the rxconts and intonation patterns on the following items: 



1. Ho wants an apple. 


1... 


2. 


I*d like a soda. 


15. 


3. 


Ho bought a hot dog. 


16. 


4. 


She ate a sandwich. 


17. 


5. 


He has a wrist watch. 


18. 


6, 


I*d like to cone over. 


19. 


7. 


She*d like to hear it. 


20. 


8. 


I want to answer her. 


21. 


9. 


I*n going hone* 


22. 


10. 


I*n going hone Thursday. 


23. 


11. 


He earned an **A,** 


24. 


12. 


He wants some soup. 


25. 


13. 


Carol has a new car. 


26 . 



At the end of a sentence two tjqses of intonation are most common; rising *- 
falling , and r3 sing . We have just seen how rising-falling intonation is used for 
statements, commands, and question-word questions. 3h English, rising, intonation 
is used at Ihe end of two kinds of questions: 

(1) It is used at the end of yes/no questions in statement form: 

[e* s) gone? It* s time to 






go? 



(2) It is used at the end of yes/no questions in question form: 



i — 7* — 
Are you/ there? 



Do you I see? 



o 
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Rising Intonation may also occur in a number of non-final positions 
various kinds of utterances. Frequently, special attention is called to 
Question words and demonstrati ve pronouns i 



What 



Jdp? 



Idi 



“7“ 

I think I that is a bad 




in 



In comparisons and contrasts, special attention is cajLled to both ideas s 

does. 






writes better than 



she 



The f old car Is worse than. 




new 



one 4 



When an utterance is divided into two or more thought groups, each group 
has its own intonation pattern. 

I can»t/ )^; Itls too .f^d. Shfl Btaral v^s he aaysf n^. 

V I \ 

Incomplete utterances end wi'*’h a rising inflection: 

When voul le^ave. 1*11 gol h^e. If you! do, she* 11/ read it. 

\ 



Items in series have rising intonation in all but the last itemj rising- 
falling intonation occurs in the last: 

£bcercise 2 

Mark the stress and contour of each of the following: 

1. Good morning, teacher. How are you? 

2. If it rains, we* 11 call it off. 



3. You’ll agree with me, won*t you? 

4. Is the test on Monday or Tuesday? 

5. We study reading, writing, and pronunciation. 

6. Which syllable is accented? 

7. I'm taking physics, chemistry, and German. 

8. We* re going to eat in Chicago. 



o 



Where? 
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The Intonation Contours of Intervening Structures 
For the teachers 

This unit is intended to assist with the punctuation of restrictive and 
non-re strictive clauses, interrupters, appositives, and other structures which 
intervene within the pattern of the sentence# Hereafter intervening structurt. 
(I.S#) is £22 grainmaticel structure which appears after any nominal headword or 
construction including a nominal headword, and before the verb or terminal# 

If two or more grammatical structures so appear, both the combination and the 
parts have to be considered as intervening structures. (A two-headed structure is 
one structure j there may be twin primary stresses in it.) We may represent 
this airangenent as follows* 

A B , 

N I.S. V (any further pattern may occur) 

N “ any nomine 1 headword 
I.S, = intervening structure 

V = verb 

A = meeting point between N and I*S. 

B = meeting point after I.S. 

Observing that students often hear stress more readily than they do juncture, 
we wish to lead then to apply the following test, which is nerrly universal 

( except for measured or emphatic speech) : 

When there is 1) a primary stress in the headword (or the headword 

construction) 

AMD 2) a primary stress in the following intervening structure 
as well, 

there will be noticeable juncture between the two primary stresses (whether 
level, rising, or falling juncture depends on the speaker) and comraas should 
be used to set off the entire intervening structure. On the other hand, a 
primary stress in only one of the two or in neither indicates that the Inter- 
vening structure should NOT be set off. 
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In "tonns of "tlio diagram above j A is the critical point j B is non- 
significant, If thoro is primary stress both in N and in I.S«| thoro v/ill 
be juncture ai; point A, the typo of j\mcturc depending on the speaker, and 
the I.S, rcq.uiros setting off v/ith commas. In chart arrangement, v;o have* 
Pattern with commas 



I. 



Nominal 

/ 



A 



I.S. 

/ 



B 

non- 

significant 



V 

/ 






Patterns v/ithout commas 

A 

Nominal 



II. 

III. 

IV. 



/ 



+ 

+ 

A 



I.S. 

/ 



B 

non- 

significant 



V 

/ 

/ 

/ 



f \ 

(V’hore more than one possibility is lis+od under a, ox)y one may appear . ) 



Examplosc 

/ ^ 
I. Bill Jones , 



II. The novel 

III. George 

IV. The man 



/ 

our all-conforenco tackle 
/ 

that wo studied 

/ 

without his v/ifo 



of the house 



B 

9 



vail receive the trophy. 



/ 

v/as Moby Dick . 



/ 



is like a different person 

/ 

is tired. 



The purpose in focusing attention upon point A as to avoid confusing 
students by making them think that punctuation should occur wherever they 
hoar a pause. This, of course, is WOT true, and viQ wont to avoid having 
a single comma inserted at point B, whore junctur., can often be heard even 
'When there is none at point A. 



As for method, it is suggested that the teacher read short sentences 
having one primary stress in a normal conversational manner* If possible, 
use a tape recorder at the same time so that no one can challongo a re- 
reading as being different., The students are asked to indicate v/hat scorns 
to them to be the primary stress in the sentence* In the sentences given 
below or similar ones, the class should try to come to some agreement on 
primary stress* If it is necessary > replay the sentence on tape or even 
ttov e some students closer when they claim that they cannot hear the 
stress pattern* After this skill has been developed, then the class is 
ready to work with the same sentences v/ith intervening structures inserted 
in them* For this work tho toaohor could \vritc the constituents of oxamplo 
sontoncos on cards and attach them with snap clothespins to a cord stretched 
across tho chalkboard. This should assist students to visualize tho move- 
ment apart of the simple constituents of the sentence v/hen an intervening 
structure is inserted* The class then decides v;hothcr or not to use tho 
comma cards* A flannelboard could bo similarly used* 

Simple sentences for finding primary stress: 

1* ^orry crossed tho street* 

2* Bill Jiones v;ill receive a trophy* 

3* If or sister is a teacher* 

4* All tho men v/cro veterans* f 
5* Any boy needs a bicycle* 

The same sontoncos Vvdth intervening structures: 

la* Terry, seeking to avoid a fight, crossed the street* 
lb* Terry, v;hon he saw his pals, crossed the street. 

Ic* Terry, a froq.uont jaywalker, crossed tho street* 

2a* Bill Jones, our team oapt^Hn, v/ill receive a trophy* 

2b* Bill Jones, who won the tournament, v;ill receive a trophy. 

3a* Her sister, not her cousin, is a teacher* 

3b* Her sister, a Vassar graduate, is a teacher. 

4a* All the men seated at the speaker *s table wore yctorans* 

4b. All the men I met at tho mooting were veterans. 

5a. Any boy applying for this job needs a bicycle* 

5b* Any boy, at least any big boy, noeds a bicycle* 

After students are familiar v/ith this contour, they could be led to 
soo that tho same generalization will apply when the intervening structure 
occurs in sent once— final position* 
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Workshoot VII . 

"Restrict ivo” and "Won-rostriotivc" Sontonoo Blomonts— J-iioir Punctuation 

A B 

I. Bill Jonos ^ our star tacklo ^ roooivod the trophy. 

II, The novel that t/o studied ivas Hohy Pick, 



III. Goorgo 
IV. The man 



v/ithout his vrlfo 
of the house 



is a different person, 
is tired* 





/ 


" / 




II._ 


/ 


/ 




III. 


/ 


/ 




IV. 




/ 




Any hoy * 




at least any hig hoy ^ 


needs a hicyclc. 


Any hoy 




applyii^ for this joh 


needs a hicyclo. 


Terry ^ 




seeking to avoid a fight ^ 


crossed the street. 


Terry ^ 




a frequent jayualkor ^ 


crossed the street. 


/ 

All the men 




seated at the table 


were veterans. 


George 




running dovm the street 


is a ludicrous sight. 


A train 




running down the street 


will clear its own path. 


Arthur ^ 




v/ho dislikes v/ork ^ 


is failing Latin. 


Anyone 




who dislikes work 


may have trouble r/ith Latin 



5 ? 



Naino i 

Unit T@st on Phonomes 



I. Pollovang are some common English words vsfitten in phonemic 
transcription* Rowrito oach ono in standard English spoiling* 



1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



6. 



/skvviyl/ 
/oncao ntig/ 
/kvyay9tliy/ 
/akr/ipm^nt/ 
/rov/zi^r/ 
/soynthud/ _ 




II. Tho words holov/ aro intended to bo nonsense vovde \vritton in phonemic 
transcription* Pronoxmeo each one to yourself and rev/rito it in tho way 
that seems to you most likely for “normal” English spelling* If two 
possibilities appear equally likely y both answers will bo permitted* 
Number 1 has boon done as an example for you. 



1* /grayb/ 
2. /gloyn/ 
3* /snoj/ 
4* /leyl/ 
5* /sneof/ 






<^ 11 ^? 










III. Ho \7 many of tho following \ 7 ords are minimal pairs phoncraioally? 

On tho lino after each pairi v;hich are T.»ritton in normal spellingy write 
yoa if it is a minimal pair, if it is not* Then put. tho phonomos 
v/hich differ on the noxt section of tho lino* 



Words 



dead 

laughed 

food 

batch 



debt 

left 



foot 

badge 



Minimal pair? 















Phonemes of difference 

M/ /t/ 

/sg/ 



/^/ /// 

ZoML^MEL 



thin 



then 
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Nam e im ■ ALTaRNATlD FIHST E^GJ5 



!• Follov.dng are som«# common iSnglish v.'ords \.Titten in phont-mio 
transcription, Re\.Tite each one in its standard jitiglish spelling. 



lo /nay thud/ 

2. /mu’,vs/ 

3. /ploz3r/ 

4. /sak^go/ 

5. /r^msynd/ 




6. /sk\7ab21d/ 




II. The words bolov; aro intended to bo nonsen se \7ords written in 
phonemic transcription. Pronounce each one to yourself and rw.v.Tito it 
in the \:c.y thr,t seems to you most likely for "normal” iinglish spelling. 
If t\/o possibilities appear cq.uj.lly likely, both answers v/iil bo per- 
mitted. Number 1 has been done as on example for you. 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4o 

5o 

6 . 



/grayb/ 

/prayl/ 

/sku'id’/ 

/ V/ 
/snoj/ 

/snaof/ 

/niyp/ 




III. Hov/ many of the following \.ords are minimal pairs phoncmically? 

On the line after each pair of \;ords, \.Titc yes if it is a minimal 
pair, no if it is not. Then put the phonemes which differ on the next 
section of the line. 



Words 

dead dobt 
laughod loft 
foot food 
fasten 
one \;in 



Minimal pair? 

y/-V . , 






-f 



Phonemes of difference 

/^'/ 

/;b/ 







o 
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fashion 
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IV, Thu phoneme /s/ is used to form the plurals of nouns \;hich end 
with certain, other phonemes, Home four phonemes which; when final in 
a noun; take /s/ to form the plural, 

‘.That do these four phonemes have in common? 



V, Think of somo minimal pairs in which the only difference is a final 
theta or cth. If there is a shift in part of speech bet\.'con the two v/ords 
what part of speech is the theta-ending word? 



\i/hat part of speech is the eth— ending word? 






VI, The following sontonoos contain ;;ords or word combinations that sound 
almost alike but mean something diffor^^nt. The meanings are kept distinct 
by differing intona,tions, Fill in the blanlis in the statements describing 
the differences. Put your ansv;ers in the blanks .at the right. 

A, Mrs, Johnson wont to tho green houso , 

B, Mrs, Johnson went to the greenhouse . 

In sentence A. there is greater stress on green than on house. 1 

A B 

No one v/ill desert the army in the desert . 

The syllable des has stronger stress in word A or B? 

A ■ B 

Hobin Redbreast has a red breast . 

In A the stronger stress is on the syllable. c 
A B 

Wo ob.ieot to tho ob.iect of this mooting. 

In A the stronger stress ±& on the syllable... 






2 . 








4 . 



ii. The girl from Alabama was a French student. 

Bo The girl from Paris was a French student. 

In which sent one o docs the word French have the higher pitch? 

In the sentence "The flag is red, v;hite, and blue,” what 
direction does the voice move during tho word v/hito? 



5 . ^ 



During the v/ord blue? 

\7hat type of phonemes has section VI of this test been concerned 
v/ith? 

8 . 

J" 

VII, Spell the following words properly* (f 

din + od 



6 -. 

7 .. 













hop + ing 









plan + ed • 

IJlt-'ijAFij 



write + er 
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VIII. Bvmctuatc tho following sentences, if they need it. 

1. The recording that he wanted is no longer available. 

2. Advertising^which is essential to the oconomy^is a vory oompotitivo 

field. 

3. Tho child playing on the lav.n is my nephov;. 

4. A car having defective braises is a hazard to its driver. 

5. Her sister Joan^v/ho lives near us in Tulsa^is now eighteen years old. 

6. The girl boarding the bus is Janet Slocum. 

7. Our baseball team^v:hich is far better than last yoar»s^plays a 
double-header S\mday. 

IX. What is a phoneme? J A • / / f Jj 

cu 

X# No credit or penalty this q^uostion— answer only if you have time. 

Do you thinlc you have learned anything worthwhile in the last throe 
weeks or so in this xmit? Could you say what? 



e 
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Not<^ to teachers about the transcription from phonemes of nonsense 
words?. 

VThen testing understanding of phonology^ a teacher will find the tran* 
scription of nonsense words helpful* Such questions are brief, and yet 
their norrelty tests the student ^s grasp of English* But they must be used 
carefully rather than mechanically* 

Lot us assume that the teacher uses the item /snaf/ with the direction 
to write the word in normal English spelling* Acceptable answers are snaff * 
snash . snalf * but NOT snaf . No English words end in' -af • The teacher can 
have the student verify this by reference to the vocabulcny of rhymes in the 
dictionary. 

For another example, take /snej/. In English this would be spelled 
snedge or possibly snege, but NOT snej,* A student who tries to argue for 
sne.i as a normal English spelling does not understand what the teacher has 
been trying to explain about the English graphic system. He is likely to be 
a poor reader end speller. But this type of study and this type of question 
may be an additional device for the teacher beyond the others already used to 
try to bring such a student to greater language awarenet^s. 

In addition to the dictionary vocabulary of rhymes, the teacher is 
referred to Paul Roberts* Understanding English . Chapter 8, '*How Do You 
Spell Ghoti?" 
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(Use later as a part of a semester examination to see how much of the unit had 
^en retained.) 

In the blank to the left, write in normal English spelling each word whose 
phonemic transcription appears below. 

1. AliyJi/ 

_ 2 . /baks/ 

3. /neysan/ 

if /cag/ 

5. /Qxuv/ 

Are the following words minimal pairs? Place yes or no in each blank. 



6. 


lacked 


lagged 


7. 


proof 


prove 


a. 


won 


one 


9. 


then 


thin 


10. 


tooth 


teethe 



In the blanlcs below, list three of the exght pairs of voiced-voiceless 
consonants in English: Voiceless in the FIRST blank— voiced in the SECOND) 

/ / 11. first pair 

/ / / / 12. second pair 

/ / 13. third pair 

In the blanks below, list three words in which the phoneme of stress AIANE is 
used to distinguish between the i«ord as a noun and the same word as a verb. 

1 4. first such word 

15. second such word 

1 6. third such word 

Decide whether the following sentences are properly punctuated. If they are, 
place a plus (+) on the line; if they are noji, place a zero (0) on the line. 

17. The man, who takes care of that, isn*t here now. 

^18. The umpire. Insisting his eyesight was excellent, declined to 

reverse his decision* 

19. Ambrose, who knew the meaning of the word, tiimed pale. 

2 0. The child, who answered the door, said her parents were out. 
^21. We asked Mary, a home ec major, to plan the menu. 



I 



er|c 



VIIJ. SUPPLEa^iENTARY MATERIALS 



A. Exercise Materials 

Exercises are optional and can 
be used independentljr of packaged 
units or plugged into units as 
desired. 
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VIII, A, 1. 

An exercise illustrating the importance of segmental phonemes in the artistry 
of poetry; 

Procedure; 1. Hand out the dittoed copies of Housman*s "When I was One end 

Twonty*^ written in phonemic transcription^ and ask the students 

to read the poem to themselves* 

2. Then begin blackboard discussion by asking the st\idents to look 
for groupings of similar sounds* They will probably begin 
with the rhyme words, €aid as students offer the groupings, 
the teacher can write these on the blackboard spacing them 
by linos of poetry and in the order of occurrence within the 
line*. If the two stanzas are placed side by side, the 
parallel use of patterns and emphasis changes can be more 
easily observed by the students* 

(A suggested continuation of the discussion from this point follows*) 

3* Follow-up exercise 

The students can be asked to handle in a similar way another 
poem in the section of literature being studied, or each row 
can be asked to handle a different poem and present their 
"discoveries" to the class on the following day after a 
five-minute compiling session in their small groups* 



Detailed example of discussion procedure; 

1* What groupings of similar sounds do you find? 

a) Are these rhyme words occurring at the end of lines? 

b) Are these alliteration or consonance or assonance? 

c) Do they combine end-words and words within the lines? 



2* How many diphthongs per line do you find? 

a) r^es the use of diphthongs put emphasis on a certain portion 

of the poem, and vice versa? 

b) Do the words which use diphthongs carry the main sense?— or 
do they seem to have a placement according to rhythm (i*e*, 
beginning and ending of lines, within phrases, same position 
in two consecutive linesr-parallelism of a kind, first half 
and second half, etc*) 

/n^n 

with line 10— ^ ^ 

— same pattern though different wording) 

c) Do the diphthongs carry the accented syllables? 



(Comparo line 
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3. How many two-syllable words are there? 

a) Where are they plaoed? Does this suggest anything about 
emphasis? about slow pacing? Is there a pattern? 

b) Do the two-syllable words contain diphthongs? 

Findings : 

1* The rhyme words run a pattern and are inter-linked with \^ords vdthin 
the line* 

2* The diphthongs tend to appear on the words and in the lines vdiich 
are to receive the emphasis a 

3* The one-syllable words at the beginning of the stanzas make for a 
light, fast-moving tone in the first part of each stanza* The use 
of diphthongs indicato emphasis on sense, a slower-paced, heavier 
tone* 

4* Key words are rhymed: rue, two-and twenty, true, true* Note that 

the /uw/ in the first stanza is prominent in occurrence but not in 
an accented position* In the second stanza it carries the key- 
word meaning and the accents* 

5* The accented syllables frequently carry the diphthong; the notable 
exception is the two-syllable end-of-the-line rhyme words 
( exception : fancy) * 
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hj’f^a •«/ cu^r.. Uf-Bi? <^/7 t i4jeir?/’/y 
//^/'rV a luay^- r9/^n 
Jt\/ A/^a,iUt7Z^ «ae/7 y^a*iMft7Z^ 3^.J7 ^//7/y z. 

na.t a/v^ey 

(jiv SWGif 

//y/> lyBf^^nstvf friy 

h^'(' ^CLiy f^i^TL ^SLtf 

tloa^ tyuuifS i"uuj "t-^k 



ft/ a 

ity h^rd! 

5 a h&t'i' cLwt 



^ e. y /? ^ ^ ptoh uncl^'^ fOtf^ 



tiz. 

<9etj 

< 3©/7 



L ^fta /7 

sey a 

a i/au^z, < 5 > /77 

^/^a /7 \/(^ytj 

J uji^ ^ai/-z. ^ p/&t7fly 



/& e y _- ^ 

«y ^/77 «/7 ttoe-nfij 

ou> '^/'z. it'Uitr ^ i t'lA uf 



FU u>s»~ In Ss kn^nit/d u/j/ -■ /PirF^P /.anoTsN/v/sot/ 

f‘lavy<9f m Fs kn 3&t-7iU'^ too/ 






J 



fty f/^M y^ft/ av <^e >4/- 3e./i/y\ 

houk/c/ ^iy ^ t^na>tr J?/ /z? rnaip i 

lif<p/ flfxiu^t- /f ny ^an/ 

hvk^t yuu^ Git- t-uu^ V V /t? j>/ 

fly sue/ tiOJk hio^t «^/7 /T7c?i/7 /2^ 
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VIII, A, 2. 

Using the Suprasegmental Phonemes to Aid the Slow Reader 
Students who have mastered the skills of reading, (that is, phonetic 
word identification and pronunciatioij but read slowly, word for word, 
usually have a problem of comprehension because they can not internally 
vocalize the sentence. The meaning of the sentence escapes the readers 
with this kind of problem because they do not hear the sentence in total# 

Reading word for word euid hesitating, these students have a fragmented idea of 
what they read# These students need to be acquainted with the rhythm of 
reading the language, and to accomplish this, drill on intonation contours, 
pitch, stress and juncture is helpful. The method is slow, but it does help 
the students to move beyond the skill of reading into the art of comprehension 
which, after all, is the prime reason for reading# 

The drill should begin with sentences that are fairly complex# (For 
obvious reasons short plays are ideal for the initial step#) The teacher 
should use sentences which present problems, such as those containing direct 
address, appodtives, adverbial and participial phrases^ these should be used 
to demonstrate the manner in which an ordinary speaker would say these sentences# 
Distortion and repetition of correct reading help the students to realize that 
pitch levels differ for the different readings# Following this, the students 
are then instructed in the method of marking the four pitch levels which 
forces them to search for the correct meeuiing and to listen carefully to 
the reading# 

The terminals are introduced nextj most students seem to have an 
intuitive understanding of these and quickly become aware that, while it is 
a common practice in speech, they have failed to transpose these signals to 
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their reading. Students are instructed to anticipate sentence patterns. For 
example 9 the normal declarative and imperative sentences end with a pitch down 
while a rising pitch (^) signals a question* Students find that in 
struggling with the problem of "proper reading" they are in actuality trying 
to understand what is being said. The tendency at this point is for stu- 
dents to begin to exaggerate; however, with practice and speed they retiarn to 
more nat\iral but improved reading* 

The next instruction should be in marking the primary stresses as an 
introduction to marking the sentence contours; this, for the poor readers, 
seems to present a special difficulty since they do not read with the kind 
of rapidity in which the natural pattern would occur. To them, it appears 
that every second or third word is naturally stressed* l^en students read a 
sentence and give primary stress to each of the words, the teacher must draw 
on the student's natural speech pattern by having the students read the sentence 
as well as they can, then look up from the paper and "tell" the sentence to 
the class in a conversational tone* Students are asked to note the difference 
and are encouraged to comment on which reading clarifies the meaning* Some- 
times a careful paraphrasing of the sentence is a clue to whether real 
comprehension has taken place* Students who arc not reading orally have 
to be made aware that they must internally vocalize the sound in order to 
arrive at the sense of the sentence* While this does violence to the principles 
of speed reading, it does have great merit for the student who is \mable to 
cope with comprehension while reading at a slower than average pace* 

Making sentence contours is the final step in the study; the poor reader 
frequently does not have the desirable eye movements necessary to precede 
the word being spoken and, therefore, to preview the kind of reading the 



o 
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sentenco should havo« Emphasizing anticipation of a pattern for the various 
sentence structures enables a student to gain the necessary confidence to 
succeed at the first reading or» if he fails, to have a method of attack 
ulth idiich he can approach a second reading* 
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VIII, A, 3 



The Great Vowel Shift 



(This note is' intended as a cross-reference for classes which have 
studied or will study some of the history of the English language* 
dents who’have studied phonology can understand this concept if the teacher 
wishes to present it. For further information the teacher is referred to any 
text on the history of the English language.) 

Many changes occur in any living language. An interesting one in 
English known as the Great Vowel Shift occurred in the Uth, 15th, and 
l6th centuries* It explains why our long vowels are now f>ronounced 
differently from the same vowels in the Romance languages whereas they had 
oyiginally heen the same. Wo can tell from comparing Chaucer and Shakeseare, 
for example, that such changes did occur, but we cannot tell why. 

During this period the vowels pronounced low in the mouth gradually 
moved upward j that is, the tongue moved upward in the mouth so that those long 
vowels which could be raised were raised and those which wore already pronounced 
high in the mouth became diphthongs. We can chart this movement approximately 
using phonemic symbols and remembering that the front of the mouth is repre- 
sented as being on the left: 











Chaucer 



Shakespeare 



name 



meed 



five /fiyf/ 
goat /gotV 
root /rot 9/ 
down /duwn/ 



/nam^/ 

/meyd9/ 



/neym/ 

/miyd/ 

/fayv/ 

/gowt/ 

/ruwt/ 

/dawn/ 



ERIC 
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This Great Vowel Shift is very important in understanding the use of 
the vowel symbols in modem English. Sound changes are independent of 
spelling changes. In the vocabulary cf this unit, during the time between 
Chaucer and Shakespeare the vowel phonemes changed, but the vowel graphemes 
did not. 



VIII, A, 4. 



Intonation Pattern 

Read the sentences aloud to your partner;, then mark the intonation pattern 
on each. 7 






1 . He wants an. 

”\ 

2 . I*d likev^a so^. ^ 

3. He bought a h^ dog. 

/ 

4* She ate the sandwich, 

5. He had a wrist watch. 



6 . I*d like to come over. 






14 . Ava wants to know. 

15 . So she'll find out. 

/ 

16 . Carol has a new car. 

/ 

17. Bill Jones sits on a flagpole every day. 

18. The girl ran away to Austmlia. 

19. The desk is made of mahogany. 

20. The best team is the faulty. 

21. Mr. Bye is good for 30 points. 



7. She'd Uke to hoar it. 

8. I want to answer her. 

9* Charlotte likes h^iny grits. 22. Mr. Hobertis is leading cheers for our side. 

23* Mr. Gorham is our star guard. 

24 . Mr. Spalding towers over all the varsity. 

25 . Aejuin's varsity t eam is suro tg > lose. 

N / 



10. He earned an "A." 

11. I'll try to leave. 

12. He wants some soup. 



13. She can't s^ them. 

All are 2-3-1. These were at least started in class so the students could 



criticize each other's patterns. 
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VIII, A, 5. 

STRESS AND INTONATION CONTOURS 

I* Write the atress msurks over the following words* (Indicate the levels by 
/ (prluiEury), /\ (secondary), \ (tertiary), ^ (weak)* 

1* Siam, Siamese 
2* inject, injection 

3. perfect (adj.), perfect (verb), perfection (noun) 

4* nonsense, nonsensical 
5* pious, impious 
6* sacrilege, sacrilegious 

II, In, pftnnp and adjectives of two syllables in English, does the stress 

generally fall on the first or on the second syllable? Cite examples to 
support your statement* 

III. In words of three syllables in English whore does the primary stress 
generally fall? Cite examples to illustrate* 

IV. Indicate the moot probable intonation contour for the following groups by 
marking one of the examples* 

a* They went home early* 

Jim road hie biography* 

The poodle had a haircut* 

The rain came in great gusts* 

b* They secured ham, potatoes, and fruit* 

The computer planned the programs, printed the schedules, and sorted the 
data. 

The children played in the perk, on the sideimlk, and in the trees* 

The urchins were hungry, exhausted, and cold* 
c* After the ballots were castf the votes wore counted* 

He arrived early though ho was not es^ected imtil noon* 

Although Shaw wrote the play in 1900, it is very pertinent today* 
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d« VJhoro aro tho cooklos? VHiy isn't tho cost included? 

What plans did they nako? Whom did you sec? 

e* Is all this possible? 

Can Joe join us in the afternoon? 

Does radar travel infinite distances? 
f • Did they ask for the editor or his assistant? 

Aro you going with them or staying here? 
g* This is the proper procedure^ isn't it? (one i/ay) 

This is the proper procedure^ isn't it? (another way) 
h* Just as though he knew him* 

i* Did he recognize Mm? Just as though ho knew him. 
j. lie spoke to him just as though he knew him* 
k* Just as though ho Imew him? 

V* For a> and c^ above, write a generalization of tho pattern for 
statements* 



For d, o, tf and g above, write a generalization which covers the patterns 
for questions* (Note the intended answers*) 




For h, i, j, and k, explain tho use of intonation contours as an aid 
for sentence recognition and/or sentence punctuation* 
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VIII, A, 6. SIBIIABTS 

/s/ (voiceless) , 

Distribution: initial— see; middle— assists final— hats 

Spelling: s-sgo; ss»pass; ^-scont; sch- schismj c-race; ^^-waltz; 

2 -toxic; silont- aislo 

/z/ (voiced) 

Distribution: initial-20*'®J middle-dizzy; final-rose 

Spelling: z-zest; zz-diz^gy; s-ralso; ss-dissolvos x-agrlophone; ex-exist; 

Distinguish /s/ and /z/ by placing the proper phoneme above the letter. 

/s/ N 
sip zip 

Sue zoo advice advise seal zeal sink zinc race raze raise 

■rice rise Bruce bruise loose lose house(n) house(v) close(adj) 

close (v) 

Exercise : Test your ability to distinguish /s/ from /z/ by placing the 

following words in the appropriate columns labeled /s/ and /z/# 

advice advise design cheese lost loose resonate muscles circus zenith 
machine visualize thousand reception absence message miserable possess 
heroes essential treason pizza absolve close (ad j) close (v) 

USES OF THE LETTER -S 

— s is used to form three (3) of the seven (7) English Inflectional suffixes# 
History; There were 307 inflectional suffixes in 905 AD— Anglo Saxon or 
Old English# 

Inflection: A process of suf fixation or infixation (in English) which adapts 

a word to a grammatical function without changing lexical meaning# 
(Francis^ 593) 

Suffix: An affix attached to the end of a word or a root# 

An affix which follows a base# (Francis^ ISl) 

1# -s means noun plural^ and sounds /s/ or /z/ : cats/s/; dogs/z/; dishes/z/ 

2# -*8 means noun singular possessive^ and sounds /s/ or /z/s 

cat*s/s/; dog*s/z/; dish*s/z/; book*s/s/; boy*s /z/; Charlos*s/z/ 

3. -s* moans noun plural possessive, and sounds /s/ or /z/s 

L* 

cats*/s/; dogs» /z/; dishes* /z/; books* /s/; boys* /z/; Charleses* /z/ 

4# -s moans possessive pronouns, and sounds /z/ and /s/: 

ours /z/; yours/z/; his/z/; hors/z/; th'cirs/z/; its/s/ 



e 



7 ? 



5«. -s means third person, singular, present tense of verbs, and sounds /s/ or /z/ 

sings /z/i wishes /z/j flirts /s/j thinks /s/j trios /z/; talks /s/ 

(The only irregular forms arc do-doosj have-hasj say-says •) 

*6. ->s moans contraction of a nem or pronoun and a verb: 

*This is not an inflectional suffix ^ 

Examples* it’s /s/ means ”it is” (contrast its ) 

there's /z/ means "there is” (contrast theirs ) 
he's /z/ means "he is" or "he has" 
she's /z/ moans "she is" or "she has" 

HISTORY OP -S as an inflectional suffix (Note the vowel shift from /a/ to /^/ to /o. 





OE sing. 


ME sing. 


Mn£ sing. 


OE' pi. 


ME pi. 


Norn. 


stan 


stan 


stone 


stanas 


stones 


Gen. 


stones 


stanos 


stone's 


stana 


stones 


Dat. 


stane 


stan 




stanum 


stanos 


Acc. 


stan 


stan 


— -™ 


stanas 


stanes 



IfoE pi. 
stones 
stones ' 



The origin of the plural — s is quite obviously the ME plural which had "levolo^** 
or simplified the more complex inflections of the 0E« Besides the OE forms cicod 
hero, there were many other altomatii^os* 



POSSESSIVE 

The languages derived from Latin, the Romance la n gu a ges, have dropped tho genitive 
inflection, its function being performed by the function word of. 



L. "pater Carol!" Charles's father 
Fr. "lo pere do Charles" 

Sp. "el padre do Carlos" 

It. "il padre di Carlo" 



English has not lost its genitive 
inflection, but con use either 
construction: "Charles's father" or 

"tho father of Charles" 



Refer again to the above chart. Fill in the missing MiE forms. "Leveling" is 
again abvious. 

Refer to tho Prologue to Chaucer's Canterbury Tales , linos 47, 293-4> 556, and 700. 

Pul worthy was ho in his lordes were, (speaking of the Knight) 

...have at his boddes hoed twenty bookes (speaking of the Clerk's room at Oxford) 
Reed as the brustlos of a sowos erys (speaking of the red hairs in tho 

Miller's wart) 

...in a glas he hadde pjgges bones (speaking of the Pardoner's relics) 

Note the -es and tho absence of tho apostrophe. “WHERE DID THE APOSTROPHE COME 
PROM? Shakespeare did not use it; modem printers have inserted it. 

"Helens beauty" "natures truth" "Hyperions curls" 

By Shakespeare's time, the early 17th c., people were largely unaware of the OE 
genitive and they searched for an "explanation" for the -s. Many decided it was 
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an abbreviated form of 1^, the possessive of it: 

OE third person neuter singular pronoun 
Nom. ^t became MB hit 

Gen. his ME Ms Note: These are only the most 

Dat. him ME — common forms 

Acc. hit ME Mt 

In the unstressed position the h sound weakened and by the beginning of the modem 
period Mt had become ^ in the"nominative and accusative* The possessive, 
however, was still his. This continued until the middle of the 17th century. 

Shakespeare has Portia say: **How far that little candle throws his beams.' 

The King James Bible has: "If the salt lose Ms savor, wherewith shall it be saltec 

the mid-17th century, people EXPLAINED the -s as the abbreviation of h^, the 
apostrophe indicating the missing So Ben Jonson wrote in Ms Grammar: 1692: 

"the Emperor, his court" should be "the Emperor *s court" ..."thereby to avoid 
the gross Syntax of the Pronoun his joining with a Noun." 

Thus what was felt to be a sign of the omitted letters M became our common^ 
sign of the possessive. Eventually the use of it in the plural possessive xollowedc 

At the same time there ms a tendency to develop the form its. It ms probably 
used colloquially for some time before it appeared in print in a 1597 book of 
madrigals. The King James BiblOp however, does not use Its. It uses of it 
or thereof in places where we would find its more natural. 

"Two cubits and a half was the length of it." 

"Two cubits was tho length thereof." 

Shakespeare sometimes uses plain it as a possessive: 

Horatio says of tho ghost, "It lifted up ^ head." 

The fool in Kine Lear says. "Tho hedge-sparrow fed tho cuckoo so long that 

it had it head bit off by ii young." 

Hli ■ 

Its became gradually accepted. When apostrophes became common, they wore added 
to tho personal pronouns as well as to nouns, with tho result that 'before 1800 
the present possessive, its , was written with an apostrophe, it*s. 

The contraction it's from it is is al'so a recent development* Earlier tho 
contraction was usually 'tis. and there were many similar forms: 'twas. to^t, 

for't . etc. 

To the Teacher: TMs unit has not attempted to teach in the sense of mastering 

tho proper use of the apostrophe. But, of course, ample drill material is available 
It is hoped that the "study in depth" has furnished insights that stimulate 
interest. Maybe the knowledge will affect practice. 

Further research: students can look up won't in the dictionary to account 

for the o. 



VIII, A, 7. 

In addition to tho imbalanco of phonomos and sound-spellings, wg have 
the complication of words with silent letters; 

doubt handkerchief sign pneumonia facts loieo 
EXERCISES 

Compiling word lists of the different spellings of the same soiaid can 
be helpful. By analyzing these lists one can develop a sensitivity to the 
sound-spelling relationships of English. 

1. Develop word lists for each of the spellings of the /k/ sound. 

2 9 List 13 words in which the /b/ sound is spelled 

3. List three spellings and illustrations of the /t/ sound that are 
not listed on the phoneme-grapheme chart. 

4* List three words which contain silent letters. (Stops) 

SPELLING PROBLEMS 

Much of the present difficulty in spelling has come from the fact that 
our pronunciation of words has changed while our alphabet has not. The word 
knight was pronounced as it was spelled in the Middle Ages. However, at the 
close of the Middle Ages discrepancies between sounds and their written symbols 
increased. In some instances letters wore added, not because they wore pro- 
nounced, but because they had appeared in the original foims as was the case pith 
doubt . Here the letter b was added because it had originally appeared in the 
Latin word dubitare . 

Helpfu3 tn romomber that k is silent before n unless n begins the next 

syllable as in knot , acknowledge 

is silent after m unless m begins tho next 
syllable as in dumb , lumber 

ed in final position is unreleased; so it is hard 
to hear; used 



6o 

g is silent before n or m in the same syllable as 
in gnat , diaphragm 

gh makes a silent combination in many words, as 
in caught 

EXERCISE 

Indicate, by a double list, words which contain the silent letters listed 
above and words in which the same letters are pronounced due to their position 
in a different syllable. 

Silent Sounded 

Example s knee sickness 

VIII, A, 8« 

SOUND PATTERNS AND PUNCTUATION 

Another way (though loss definite) that stress patterns of individual 

words vary is in the need for contrast. 

/ ^ 

Example: Not Ben and Margaret, but Ben or Margaret will help sell tickets. 

EXERCISE 3. CONTRAST. Place primary stress marks over the appropriate 
words. 

1. Tom is a better guard than Randy. 

2. The weather is balmier in Bermuda than in Spain. 

3. The band left yesterday, not today. 

4. Her pearl is not genuir\e, but mine is. 

5. Dick is taller than Dave. 

EXERCISE 4. Write five original sentences in which you express contrast. 
Place primary stress marks over the appropriate vrords. 
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VIII, A, 9. 

SUGGESTED EXERCISES FOR THE APPLICATION OF INTONATION CONTOURS 
TO THE PROBLEMS OF SENTEifCE FRAGMENTS AND RUN-ON SENTENCES 

(Designed for those students vho have more difficulty than the 

average student* ) 

I* (Problems involving participial, propositional, and infinitive phrases) 

A* Practice sentence contours for simple sentence patterns: 

1* Wc made the movie* 

2* The plot was terrible* 

3* The suspense was missing* 

4* Wo sent it to Jane to re-do* 

B* Practice sentence contours for simple sentence patterns idth modifiers: 

1* Jane and her cousins from Wisconsin rewrote the plot* 

2* Bill, reading the story, exploded with laughter* 

3* The little girl with the many boxes of berries was to take thorn 
to the jam maker* 

4» Approaching the house bravely she wont up the steps to ring the boll* 
5* Suddenly she heard a car horn which seemed to have gone wild* 

C* Note the intonation contours of the phrase groups within tho sentence 
patterns in B* 

D* Note the intonation contours when the phrase groups are used alono* 

1* Is there any change in contour when the same group is used by itself? 
2* Which ones (if any) assume that a question is asked? 

3« Doos the intonation contour change if a question is assumed and if 
this phrase is an answer? 

E* In D, select tho constructions which have subjects and verbs similar 
to sentence patterns that you know* 

1* Do these phrases have full intonational contours like tho regular 
sentence patterns? 

2* Do these constructions have sense like regular sentence patterns? 

Is there any word or phrase which indicates that those constructions 
might bo answering questions? 

3* Are the questions necessary to tho sense of the constructions in 
E? (See (2)*) If questions ore a requirement for senso * can wo 
assume that this construction is complete? 

4* What conclusions* can wo make about complete constructions and 
incomplete constructions of this typs? 






1I« (Problems involving appositivos and sul)ordinato clauses in final position.) 

A* Eractico regular sentence contours for simple sontonco patterns: 

1. The little girl spilled the berries. 

2. She was very Hungry. 

3. What would you do? 

4« She rang the boll again and again. 

5. She gave it a final twist. 

B. Practice intonation contours for sentences containing appositivos 
and subordinate clauses. 

1. Suddenly she was holding the bell^ a bunch of wheels and springs. 

2. The horn blared on although the bell was no longer working. 

3» Suddenly she froze as an icy hand clasped her nock. 

4. It was her scream that she heard next. 

5. It sounded like a clarion that should bring the neighbors to 
the hunt. 

6. She found her feet glued to the porch when she tried to run. 

7. The next moment there wore now noises^ the booming of the bells 
from the church belfry. 

8. She tried to tell the world she needed help I 

C. Separate the appositivo and subordinate clause constructions: 

1. Note the intonation contours for those fragments \dien they appear in 
isolation. 

2. In order to make sense ^ ^diat question must be understood in front 
of those constructions? 

3» What statements can bo made about the sense of these constructions 
yh.QTk they appear In isolation? 

III. (Run-on sentence problems) 

A. Hark the intonation contours for the two parts of the sentences below: 

1. I’m tired of noises^ let’s have some peace for a change. 

2. The more I study these » the easier they become. 

3. The water come up to the shore line^ it was where the water usually cam; 
Last summer the water level was low^ we had a wide sandy beach for a 
change. 

5* The polliwogs needed more water ^ they had to move quickly into the 
stream. 

6. The color of the mud flats was no longer gray, the crayfish had no 
protection f^om the would-be scientists. 

7. Give me time. I’ll catch them for you. 

8. Examine them carefully, see if you can find their jaws. 

B. How many primary stresses do you have in each part? 

G. What differences in contours do you note between the two major parts? 

D. According to intonation contours, which of the major parts is a 
complete construction? Which is incomplete? 

E. What word is used to Join the two parts? What punctuation is 
necessary as a consequence? 






e 
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VIII, A, 10, 

EXERCISES FOR AFFRICATES: 
y/ y/ 

Exorcise I /c/ and /j/. Minimal pairs* 

chest, jest batch, badge 

etch, edge choice, Joyce 

chump, jus^ Chester, jester 

V V 

Exercise: The following words contain one of the affricates /c/ or /j/* 
Indicate on the line the appropriate phonemic symbol* 



1* Champion 


6* 


chicken 


2* reach 


7* 


grandeur 


3« Japan 


8. 


creature 


,4« teacher 


9* 


budge 


5* couch 


10* 


dodge 



V ^ 

Exercise: Above eaoh /c/ and /j/ sound in the following paragraph, write the 
appropriate phonemic symbol* 

’’Which switch turns on the gym lights?” questioned Jim of 
Charley, the old soldier who was on a pension* ”7ou educated 
chaps is all alike, ’’chortled Charley* ’’Just chock the legend 
under the ledge; it»s all pictured thoi*e for you, jumping right 
atcha,” he exaggerated* ’’Don’t bo so righteous,” growled Jim, 
conscious that Charley was egging him on. ’’Just now I'd like 
to cudgel the old goat,” Jim jawed to himself as hd sot his chin* 

Exercise: The following words contain one of the fricatives or one of the 
affricates* Write the appropriate phonemic symbol* 



1* 


choice 


6* 


gem 


2* 


teeth 


7* 


phone 


3. 


rather 


8* 


thick 


4. 


cough 


9. 


poach 


5. 


rover 


10* 


bridge 
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VIII, A, 11. 

EXERCISES FOR FRICATIVES 

Exercise: KLnli&al pairs, /f/ and /v/: 



fife, five 



fine, vine 



feign, vein 



safe, save 
fast, vast 
few, view 



file, vile 



feel, veal 



fain« vain 



fear, veer 
fat, vat 
grieve, grief 



believe, belief 



relieve, relief 



Exorcise: /f/ and /v/. Above each /f/ or /v/ soxind in the following 

paragraph, write the correct phonemj.c symbol. 

Phil the f Inter fell off his plough one fine Friday. «I*vc had 

enough of these very fertile furrows,” he roughl^r phonated as he 

followed his vile horse through the field. 

Exercise: Minimal pairs, IQ/ and fb/x 

either, ether loath, loathe 

wreath, wreathe 

Exercise: /gl/and /§/; Using the phonemic symbol, indicate the sound of each 

in the following words: 

thank, than thimble, them 

thistle, this thug, thus 

Exercise: /Q/ and /3/* Tost your ability to hear the voiced /^f and 

the voiceless /Q/ in those words by writing each vrord in the appropriate 

column. Include a column headed "Neither.” 

List: either, father, ether, mother, smooth, Thomas, author, then 

thick, them, thtimb, bathe, wreathe, hotheaded, bath, wreath, soothe, 
thistle, thirst, myth, anthill, tinath, moutho, mouth, fifth, there 



id/ 



/S/ 



o 
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Exercises /Q/ and /B/* Above each /Q/ or /3/ sound in the following 
paragraph^ yrito tho correct phonomic symbol* 

Thomas and Theodore thiamped Thad on his thatch-topped head* 



**Thank you for those thumps,'* thundered Thad as he threw a box 
of thyme at Thomas and Theodore* 

Exercise: Minimal pairs for fricatives /f/, /v/, /Q/i and /§/• 



/f/ and /0/: 
frill, thrill 
fret, threat 
/v/ and /5/* 
that, vat 
/f/ and /^/: 



loaf, loath 
fresh, thresh 



thy, vie 



fuss, thus 
laugher, lather 
/Q/ and /v/s 
thicker, vicar 



rife, writhe 
heifer, heather 

moth* mauve 



Exercise: /f/, /v/, /0/, and /S/s Above each /f/, /v/, /Q / 9 /^/ 

sound in tho following paragraph, write the correct phonemic symbol* 



Tho thoughtful thief laughed up his sleeve as he pilfered the 



teeth of his fellow felon* "Leave those teeth there, you 
oafish ruffian," thundered tho victim of the fiendish theft* 



"Off id.th the hands, you phony friend, or 1*11 file your name 

with Thomas Thompson, the third highest officer in the force*" 

Exorcise: /f/, /v/, /0/, and /5/: The following words contain one of the 

friction sounds* On the lino wite the phonemic symbol that represents 



the sound* 






1* 


fry 


6* 


smoother 




vest 


'I. 


ever 


3. 


theater 


8* 


weather 


4. 


proof 


9. 


drift 


5. 


there 


10* 


strive 
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VIII, A, 12. 

EXERCISE 1. SIBILANTS: Minimal pairs 

Write the phonemes /e/ and /z/ above the letters which they 
represent. Example: 

/s/ hi 
sip - zip 



Sue, zoo 
advice, advise 
loose, lose 



race, raze 
Bruce, bruise 
sink, zink 



close(adj), close (v) 
seal, zeal 
house(n), house (v) 



EXERCISE 2. SIBILANTS: Minimal pairs 

Write the phonemes f^/ and /a/ above the lottors which thoy ropresoat 

asher azure 

V 

EXERCISE 3. SIBILANTS: Minimal pairs: Phonemes /s/ and /s/. 

single, shingle fasten, fashion sip, ship 

listen, fission (not minimal) 

y 

EXERCISE 4. MINIMAL PAIRS, Phonemes /z/ and /z/ . 

bays, beige ruse, rouge 

EXERCISE 5* SIBILANTS 

Each*word^n the following list contains one of the four sibilants, 
hit h/t 1^1 f ^ write the phonemic symbol that indicates 

the sound. 



shore, sore 



cortoz, cortege 



^1. scone 
2. wash 



6* thistle 



3. treasure 



J, blows 
8. tissue 



chaos 

5. clothes 



9. vision 



10. chisel 
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EXERCISE 6. /s/ and /z/ sotinds in words. 

Tost your ability to hear tho /s/ and the /z/ sounds in those 
words by writing each word in tho appropriate column. Write the appropriate 
sibilant soimd in each word. Omit any words that have neither sound. 

LIST: advice, advise, design, choose, lost, loose, resonate, 

musclos, circus, zenith, machine, visualize, thousand, reception, 

absence, message, miserable, possess, heroes, essential, treason, pizza, 

absolve, close (adj), close (verb), yoxirs. 

/s/ A/ 

EXERCISE 7. /s/ and /z/ sounds in words. 

Tost your ability to hoar tho /^/ and /z/ sounds in thoso words by 
writing each word in the appropriate column. Write the correct sibilant 
phoneme in each word. Omit any words that have neither sound. 

LIST; assure, azure, fictitious, ambitious, vision, massage, 

horizontal, omission, rendezvous, visibility, exercise, insure, protege. 

/^/ /-/ 

EXERCISE 8. SIBILANTS - /s/, /s/y /z/, /z/. 

’*Surcly you know sumac and sugar are the only two words in English 

in which "ess” is pronounced as ”essaitch,” said Sam Smith in our buzz 

session in his garage. 

**I certainly treasure that lesson,** shouted Sean Zielinski, as 
ho muzzled his vicious Schnauzer. **It is a pleasure to sit on your beige 
cement and hoar words of wisdom from a schismatic scholar.** 
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SPELLING PROBLEMS INVOLVING SIBILANTS 



Verb-Noun combinations 

advice - advise 
device - devise 
choice — choose - chosen 

Confusion of -s, -c, -sc, -ss 

accent, ascent, assent 

council, counsel, consul 

docent, descend (t), condescend 

fascinate 

possess 

reminisce 

scene 

success 

unnecessary 

Mjoctive-Verb combinations 



ceiling, sealing (homophones) 
prophecy - prophesy 



Homophones; 

cite, sight, site 
canvas, canvass 
seller, cellar 
cent, scent, sent 
symbol, cymbal 
desert (v), dessert (n) 
confused with noun desert 



loose, lose 




close, close 




Confusion of -s 


and -e 






absence 


supersede 


concede 


condusive 


presence 


precede 


recede 


offense 


sense 


proceed 


pretense 


license 


suspense 


procedure 


defense 


muscle 


census-consensus 


process 




Words spelled - 


xc or -cc /ks/ 






excellent 


exhalation 


exercise 


except 


excitable 


exhibit 


accept 


accident 


accidentally 


accede, accession 




excusable 



Confusion of /s/ and /z/ 



amaze 

anxiety 

criticism^ 

criticize 

disease 

dissolve 



omphasize 

exercise 

facility 

fantasy 

magazine 

doesn^t 



Confusion of /s/ and /z/ 



vision 

visualize 

garage 

beige 

measure 



mirage 

cortege 

azure 

treasure 

anxious 



recognize 

reservoir 

surprise 

symbolize 

treason 



resonant 
analysis- 
analyze 
paralysis- 
paralyze 



real! ze-realism-reali zation 



leisure 

conscious 

occasion 

usually 



concession 

conscience 

obsession 

rouge 



Words ending in -co (pronounced /s/): noticeable, peaceable 
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VIII, A, 13 



Phoneme 




I, Initial Presentation 

A, Phoneme as in bring , singing, sIt^ 

B, Description— dor so volar nasal 

C, Reproduction— back of tongue against soft palate 

D, Distribution— medial— 12SSSE 



Note phonemic spelUng /gg/ on such words as elongate, longest 
Note phonemic spelling for such words as twinkle 



Insert the /ij/ or the variations noted above if they apply to the 



final— during, ring 



II. Teacher Ifcterials 
A. Spelling: 

ng— siiiger, strength 



B« Exercise: 



following words: 



1, linger 

2. sinking 



6. stagnant 



?• wringer 



3, lengthen 

4, stringent 

5, ice rink 



8. anger 



9. 



rancor 



10. fingering 
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Fhonomo 

M 



I. Initial presentation 

A* Identify the phoneme /V in mice« man, am, crumb u 

B* Distinguish the sound from /n/ and /n/ , other nasals for which 
they can also **fool” the nasal vibrauions* 

C« Describe the physical production} it is a nasal, bilabial, 
continuant. Close your lips and hum, 

D, Note the distribution of /m/ 

1, Initial— -m^, class add others, 

2, Medial— f^^ily, class add others. 

3, Final— hum , class add others* 

Because the final /m/ may cause spelling 
teacher may want to include several from 
proclaim, kingdom, redeem, exam, bottom, 
monogram, telegram, system, synonym, 

II. Teacher Materials 

A. Spelling variations 
m— man, miller 

mn— hymn, autumn, condemn, column, damn, solemn, 
mb— lamb, crumbji dumb, climb, thumb, jamb, bomb, 
psalm, calm, palm, balm, alms, qualms 
mm-commit, accomraodatc 



problems, the 
this list: emblem 

problem, program. 



mnemonid. 
comb, numb, tomb 



B. Spelling Problems 



1 . 



2 , 

3 . 



Hhon the final m is procodod by a single vowel and tto syllable 
is accented, double the final n before adding a suffix beginning 



with a vowel, or y, , 

Example: crara/ming; hum/roing; program/ming 

monogranymed; tclcgram/med 

problem/raaticj claiVmy; Toiyray ^ ^ 

The prefix in- becomes im?- before an initial m: immature, immediate 

iisnicci SUP cil^Xc 



M is usually sounded; the n is usually silent in an im combination. 

See the list in II. A. above. 

Note: mnenrPnic^ shows an exception in the im. 

Also, the suffix mont + a word ending in n, such as 
government and enydrowoent, has both consona.nts sounded. 



Exercises , . ^ j.- « 

1. Write words from II.A. rjid II.B. in phonoraio transcription on 

a separate shoot of paper; on the foUowing day, spell those 

in correct graphcmic transcription. ^ 

Using a dictionary, find other possible problem words involving m. 
Underlined graphemes: transcribe them phonemically 

Supplying notMng oainE semantics 
treatoont flamed comaiUeo coraoand birnetamsrn 
Can you? Kam inrrmarin merraeydz h^m himz tuw da salam rauwn. 

Try this: Milyenz an milyanz maenaj 5a markets sv ^msn. 

Students compose a sentence in phonemic transcription, check it 
with one neighbor, and then give it to another neighbor to be 
transcribed. 



2 . 

3 . 



4 « 

5 . 



e 
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VIII, A, 34. 

Phonono /r/ 

1* /r/ as in right, heron, core. This phonomo is called a semivowol because it 
is always made in conjunction with at loast ono vowol, rpaidly blending into 
the vowel sound which follows it, or the vowel sound rapidly blends into it* 

2* It occurs in a word in initial, medial, or final position, arranged before, 
between, and after vowels or diphthongs* 

/r/ is pronounced in a variety of ways throughout tho country. In eastern 
New England, eastern Canada, Now York City, and tho southern coastal states 
/r/ is pronounced only when it is immediately followed by a vowel, as in reach , 
rise , grows . boring , and Marlon . Most Americans, however, pronounce /r/ when- 
ever tho grapheme appears in siting whether followed by a vowel or a consonant. 

In some parts of the country, particularly in parts of New England, there is a 
tendency to introduce an /r/ in such phrases as law and order , ideg^^of , America 
is . and vanilla ice cream . This /r/, known as the intrusive /r/, is apparently 
inserted between words to maintain fluency when ono word ends on a vowel and 
the next one begins with a vowol. President Kennedy’s famous use of tho 
phrase tho Cuba incident kyubar insidant/ is a case in point, 

3* It is produced in three ways: 

The tongue-back /r/— the tongue is raised in back against the upper teeth, and 
the front of tho tongue is sloped downward, with the tip of the tongue dravm 
slightly back. The lips are often somewhat rounded. This is the most common 
way the /r/ is made in general American dialect. 

The tongue-tip /r/— the back of the tongue is raised against the upper teeth, 
and the tip of the tongue is turned upward and drawn back, nearly touching the 
back of the gum ridge. It is relatively easy to make a trilled /r/ from this 
position, by pressing it against tho gum ridge as the air is forced over the 
tip of the tongue* 

The friction /r/— the tip of the tongue is placed close to but not touching 
tho gum ridge. When air is forced over the tongue tip, a friction occurs* It 
is a voiced sound in initial position, but may be voiceless after a voiceless 
sound ( tree , throe ). It is most likely to be produced in American speakers 
after tongue-tip consonants such as /t/, /d/, and /^/. 

4. Spelling— r as in rim; rh as in rhythm; rr as in merry; re as in here; 

5. Exercises— 

a* In some of the following sentences note tho conjoining vowel or vowels that are 
linked to the /r/ and express that link phonomically(in Harrison, /aer/and /ri/). 
Note tho blend of the vowol and tho semivowel /r/, 

b. Read several passages to yourself and determine whether you use the tongue-tip 
/r/ or tho tongue-back /r/ when you speak. Also look for places whore tho frictic 
/r/ might be used and determine if you normally use it yourself. What is tho 
effect if you try to sustain tongue contact with your gum ridge as the air passes 
over the tongue-tip? 

c. Look for places in the passages where you could introduce an intrusive /vf and 
try reading tho passages that way. How can you explain that the intrusive /r/ 

is not widely prevalent in American English? 
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1. Harrlgon boastod of his Irish brooding and his proud name. 

2* The gracoloss czlninal broke out of the brig* 

3* Nitrogen is used frooly as a fertilizer • 

4* The fearful lovor did not know whether to bring his darling flowers or 
a fragrant perfume* 

5* Random thoughts do not necessarily produce reasonable free verso* 

6* The real estate broker exorcised no scruples when ho appropriated the 
poor widow's property* 

7* The rustle of crisp red loaves was carried by the autumn breeze* 

8* The air wo breathe contains more nitrogen than oxygon* 

9* The growling mongrel ifas tested for rabies* 

10* Throe policemen broke up the unruly rally* 

11* Max^ foreign-bom persons have difficulty in pronouncing /r/ sounds* 

12* For reasons not always clear ^ persons named Harry are reputed to bo mirthful 
people* 

13* Though many have inquiredi wo have not learned the answer to "Who throw the 
overalls in Mrs* Murphey's chowder?” 

14* More theories die than survive their theorists* 

15* Theresa and Rose wanted to marry Prod and Robert ^ and they hoped that there 
would bo no need to tarry* 

16* Long-range weather forecasts are becoming increasingly accurate* 

Practice pronunciation with the following minimal pairs* Add comparable 

examples of minimal pairs to the right hand column. 

M N 

rush lush 

broad bled 

wrong long 

rain lane 

grow glow 

brand bland 

river liver 

fruit flute 

free floe 

rope lope 

right light 

rip lip 
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Compare the sotind of the /r/ in each of the throe positions noted to find 
differences in the sounds as the position changes* Are those difforencos 
easy to identify? Do they suggest a chrjigo in moaning? 



beginning 

read 

rest 

remain 

room 

right 



middle 


end 


arrost 


star 


arise 


floor 


errand 


clear 


foreign 


coro 


hard 


more 






1. /fer/ as in urbano, learn . This sound is called the «r-colorcd vowel” 

because tho79/ blonds almost imncdiatoly into the /r/ sound. 



2. It occurs in the word in initial, medial, or final position and in both the 
stressed and unstressed position* (stirring* mistor* ) 



3* The sound begins with the articulators relaxed for the sound of *010 unstress^ 
vowel /3/, and then the back of the tongue glides up against the upper teeth 
as the front of the tongue slopes downward with the tip drawn slightly back* 
The final sound after those simultaneous changes is /r/* 



4* Spelling—^ as in hors ere as in wore ; Ir as in bj^rd; e rr a s in oirj as 
in \rt iirr s our as in ama teur s ur as in n^so; vrrh as in ^ 

^ as in words our as in cougago; 21 martyr; rr as in purging; £ar as 

in loom ; orr as in corru pts ££ as in lifir 

5* Exercises— The teacher could read the following sentences to the c^ss and 
have the students write them out in grapheme spoiling, putting an /pr/ 
phoneme above the appropriate syllables or the sentences could be prepared on 
ditto so that the students could mark the /ar/ on a copy of the sentences* 

The customer was torso but the merchant far from taciturn* 

W(yrtlo needed Uttlo urging to marry Earl. 

A bird in the hand is worth a good deal on earth. 

Earnest did not bestir himself to avert the falling um* 

The curtain fell and the rehearsal was adjourned* 

Merton was disturbingly discursive throughout the excursion. 

"Early to rise" has a happier ending for the bird than for the worm. 

Few girls need to be urged to wear ermine* 

Baker’s brother was a drummer* 

The driver kept murmuring about the weather* 



o 
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VIII, A, 15. 
Exercises to 


distinguish /i/ from /iy/* 


sit - seat 


rid - read 


bit - boat 


bid - bead 


did - deed 


sill - seal 


lid - lead 


mid ** mead 


Exercises to 


distinguish /i/ from /u/* 


sit - soot 


women - iroman 


pill - pull 


hick - hook 


hid - hood 


fill - full 


pit - put 


nick - nook 


Exorcises to 


distinguish /u/ from /uw/ * 


soot - suit 


full - fool 


could - cooed wood - wooed 



Notice the ”feol” 


of each vowel* 


will - weal 


fill - feel 


pill - peal 


wit - wheat 


fit - feet 


hid - heed 



klU - kooX 

Notlco the movoment from front to back* 



kid - could 


lick - look 


kick - cook 


tick - took 


Schick - shook 


rick - rook 


more - moor 




Notice the glide and rounding* 


hood - hood(lum) 


pull - pool 



should - shood 



Exercise for phonemic transcription of /i/ and /iy/* 

”Why did Bill build his loan-to on the quay?” interrogated the women. 

” Bo cause it suited him to build here,” replied Jlnnny from the ravine as ho 
sighted some people through his sieve ^ busily but neatly* ”He*s been keen to 
see Phoenix the eagle fly at Caesar the beagle for a year*” 

”1 believe you; you*ve never deceived me,” opined a rhythmic woman* 

Exercise for phonemic transcription of /u/ and /uw/. 

”Who took my tools?” growled Lewis the ghoul* 

”Some woman put them in your suitcase near the now building by the sluice,” 
muttered Sue the Sioux* You*d have thought she was a hooded hoodlum* You 
should have soon the way she shooed that foolish owe from the fruit and pushed 

your tools into an already full pool of glue*” 



o 
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VIII, A, 16. 



/ 9 / 



1. /0/, as in about, but, sofa. The symbol representing the sound is called 
the "schwa." 

2. /0/ occurs in the word in the initial, medial, or final position and in 
both stressed and unstressed syllables. Its most common occurrenco is in 
all tmstressed vowels. 

These unstressed syllables are caused by two conditions: (1) the contrast 

with the stressed syllable (s) in a word and (2) the contrast with the stressed 
syllable (s) in a phrase or thought group. The unstressing of the word or 
syllable is a matter of established patterns of prc^unciation or dialect 
(compare British /l^bDr-^ tDry/ with the American /loe brat^ry/) ; the 
unstrossing in a phrase is determined by the speaker *s idea (compare 
/ar ya k^mig/ with /ar yuw kaml^). 

Such words as prepositions, articles, auxiliary verbs, conjunctions, and 
pronouns are ordinarily unstressed in a thought group (compare /koen/ with 
/ay k9n gow/)* Some words have more than one unstressed foim. The 
conjunction and and the article the are common examples. And is likely 
to bo pronounced one May before a vowel (ho and I) as /hiy aend ay/ and 
another before a consonant (Jack and Jill as /jeakan jil/)* The has 
two iinstressed forms, /^i/ before a vowel and /J^/ before a consonant. 

In unstressed forms, an initial /h/ may be dro^pd^beforo a vowel or a consonazt. 
For instance. Stop him would be pronounced /stap in/ or /stap-9iy. The h 
words his . her , he . have , and has would got similar treatment in unstressed 
syllables. Other commonly tmstressod words include of, she , i^, fTon^ te, 
mv . was , as . but , for , or . you . shall , would , should, a, an, tjiem, 

I, some . 

3. As the sound is produced, the tongue, jaw, and throat are relaxed. The sound 
is produced in the throat without apparent articulation above the throat. 

This sound could be described as a "gruntlo": poke yourself in the stomach 

hard enough to produce an involuntary cry, and that sound, without the 
exclamatory quality, should bo a /3/or close to it. 

4. Spelling— -a as in alone; ao as in Michaol: ai as in mountain; c as in 

enemy; el as in mullein t co as in pi geon ; 1 as in easily > SSS ^ courageous; 
icTas in parliament; o as in gallop; oi as in porpoise; ou as in curious; 
u as in out; y as in Pennsylvania or analysis. 
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Exercises— 



From dictation wito out thu following words, phrases, and clauses. (Tho 
person doing tho dictating should be caroful to preserve tho nornally unstressed 
vowel in each passage.) Over each unstressed vowel write tho phoneme Jr^/ 
or /i/, whichever you hoar. 



London 

factory 

grammar 

detain 

division 



e^orience 

distance 

letter 

careless 

greatly 



jealous 

garment 

exist 

impression 



foreigner 

finally 

ig^norance 

gradual 



glad to go They are free. 

as I was saying Buy a book for Jane. 

as far as possible Give him a ticket. 

the end of the road 

a long story Wo walked f rom school 

to schoo. 



Call them. 

Wood and coal are 
used for fuel, 
the books that 
are lost 

seeing then there 



tolling him tho joke 

either my sister or I 
tho apples in the 
basket 

food and drink 



Ho said ho woul d como, but ho didn*t keep his promise. 
She gave t hem a choice of black or green. 

I should think he would be glad to go. 

The sermon was short and well delivered. 

Wo mot her at the station. 



o 
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VIII, B. 

DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

This typo of unit should not consist of cxorcisus alono* The subject 
of English phonology lends itself to much intorosting discussion* A fow 
discussion questions aro suggested hero* None is essential to the unit, 
and there is no sequential order* 

1* How can a knowledge of suprasegnental phonemes help one to read 
poetry with greater appreciation (Possible example— e* e* ciammings 
anyone lived in a pretty how town’* However, any poetry could be used*) 

2* Should the English alphabet bo reformed and enlarged? 

(Discussion of Shaw’s bequest for this purpose, the ITA, etc*) 

3* What factors lead to speech dialects? Are these dialects reflected 
in spelling? Why or why not? Do these dialects coiitributc to spelling 
errors? 

4* Is the current trend toward greater stsindardization or greater 
diversity in English speech? What factors are operating hero? Do you 
believe this is a good or bad trend? Why? 

5* Have you over hoard sonoono pronounce each word correctly and 
yet read badly— very badly? What was wrong? Why? 

6* Why do wo put so much emphasis on correct spelling? Is it really 
important? (If students have read Sarah Kemble Knight’s J oumal in their 
English III anthology, they should be asked how they liked her spelling*) 

7* If there are French students in the class, ask them to explain the 
difference in stress between a few cognate words in French and in English 
( gouvernement menagerie, representation, etc*) Also a fow ccmploto sentences 
could show the class the difference in sentence sound pattern* 



o 
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8« If there are students of a foreign language In the class, ask 
then to pronounce the alphabet in the foreign language. The difference 
in the names of the letters, especially in continental values of the 
vowels, will undoubtedly surprise nai^. This exorcise can bo broadening 
for nonolingual students. 

9» If a student ifishes to tape the utterances of a two-yoar»old, 
the class can distinguish the English and non-English phonemes* (Presumably, 
children at two years babble only in phonemes important to their native 
language.) 



e 



VIII 



SUPPLEMENTARY TESTS which caa be 
used by the teacher in addition 
to tests accompanying phonology 
teaching packets 
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VIII, C, 1. 

Writo the nunbers indicated in phonemic transcription. 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 



4. 

5 . 

6 . 



7. 

8 . 

9. 



Spell these words correctly. 

1. /waste r sir/ 

2. /kantroler/ 

3. /te-aeg*rd/ 



4. /kiy/ or /kwey/ 

5. /varcuw/ 



6. /we56r/_ 

7. /briyV . 

8. /faloii)/ 

9. /akyuwt/ 
10. /sarten/ 



Explain how those utterances differ in meaning. 
2 2 3 2 3 1 1 

1. Will you havd beof^r liver now t/ 

2 3 3 

2. Will you have beef or liver noM/f 



11 . 

12 . 



Mark the intonation patterns of pitch and juncture. 

1. Why are you doing that 

2. Please open the window 

3. If he makes another toucl.down he will lead his team to the championship 
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VIII, C, 2. 

SEGMENTAL PHONEME TEST Name (in phonemic symbols, please). 
I, Transcribe tho following words into English: 



!• _ 

2. 

3, 









7. 



4. &tS3l 

5, boiut 









nn 



^ oaujc 

b ^ I 




es 




, 7 

Df'u r o't y/7 




/ ' 

tn<=^/fS 


/i) 



d 



II, Transcribe the following words into phonemic symbols: 

/ / 6e cupid / — 7 



1. cringe, 

2. ski 



/^ki/ 



3« thine, 

4. jug „ 



/ ^ <xyn/ 



?• fission 
8. fishing 



/i^i s^f-f / 






/f/s.'y tj / 



5* sung 



/ / c9 ^ 



9. nissilo 

10. Thoaas /'t^tn-3s/ 






III. If the following pairs of words arc minimal pairs, write "MP in the first 
column; if they arc not, write “O”. If they are minimal pairs, write tho 



phonomes wlAch differentiato them in tho second column. 
1- fool - veal ^ //V 6. chump - jump 


A. 


2. dead - debt A) 


/d! /i^l 7, shard - chard 


A 


3. said - shed Al 


IsJ /s/ 8 . Dick - pig 


A 


4. trouble - double 0 


9. rush - rust 


0 


5. breath - breathe 0 


10. rlamour « grammar . 

h 



Ai /d/ }J 

■ f ■ ■ ^ 



n /// a / 



IV. The following are nonsense words in phonemic symbols. 

Rewrite thorn in a common English spoiling: 

1. /fric/ - » ; 6. /^inbdl/ 

2. /spllynk/ 7 . /laowf/ 

3. /s»nj/ 8. /stroyn/ "" 

4. /nul/ 9. /growk/ 

5. /eruwk/ -fAA^Jo 10. /kloyd/ (^JcudsL' ^ 
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V. Some of the following phonemic combinations are possible in English, 
while others are not. If the combination can be pronounced as it is 
written, write in the column after the symbols; df it cannot be 
pronounced as it is written, change one phoneme only to make the 
word "English.” Rewrite the pronounceable word, 



1. /raepd/ 

2. /rabt/ 

3. /kikt/ 

4. /l®fd/ 

5. /livd/ 



/ rc chA! 






/j^ ft/ 






. 6. /liyvs/ 
. 7. /Icofz/ 
, 8. /left/ 

. 9. /reyjd/ 
.10. /boygt/ 









/ fs/ 









^ j, 









VI. Write the plurals of the following words in phonemic symbols: 

1. witch ^2L/ 4 , buzz / ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

2. hat 5 . cage / ^gy/>z/ 

3. boy / ^ / 6. stick / sY / / 




o 
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VIII, C, 3» PhoncnicsTost Naiao(in phonemic script, please) 
Transcribe tho following words into English: 

1, /nat/ ^ 






2. /friyz/ 

3. /^d/ 



6# /fee san/ — 

7, /fiziks/ _ 

8, /jiyomgtriy/ 






4. /kras/ 



q/ 



5. /trabaV 



9. /longar/ 
10, /0ac c/ . 












Transcribe tho following words into phonoiiic symbols* 



1. charge 

2. knee __ 

3. shush _ 



/ 6 at// 



/-w/ 






4* stitch 
5* puro ^ 






/oVi^h/ 



6. 


poor 


7. 


moose 


8. 


mouse 


9. 


news 


10. 


answer 






//n tiU/s/ 



A 



/77 



/ 






/ t7<cPt / 



9 

If tnc foUowing pairs of words arc oiniiaal pairs, write "W‘ in 
oolwnn? if they ^ <ao not, write "0" If they are ^ninal pairs, write tho 
phoneme in the second word which differentiates them. 

!• meal - keel 

2. toot - doubt 

3. shod - shade 

4. thimble - niml 

(n) (v) 

5. mouth - mouth 

Tho following aro nonsense words in phonemic symbols. Rewrite then in 
commonest English spelling. 



h. 


iA/ 


6. 


thump * 


- dump 


AL 


N/ 


o 


7. 


share > 


» chair 


AL 


III 


M 


7^/ 


8. 


lame - 


lamb 


AL 


/jd 


0 A 


Ad 


9. 


truth 


- soothe 


a 


1 


JL 




10. 


food - 


foot 


0 


— 



1. /vat/ 






6. /kwayk/ 






•# 






3. /n9z/ 

4. /kyuwn/ _ 






olfyjL&J/f 

/^AWW'/ ■■ 

8. jdcrcuru^. 

9. /arajss/ 

10. Alnyo'^/ 



loll- 



VIII, c, 4. 

Some of «io following words r.ro prononnooablo to 

If the word can bo pronotmocd as it is now writton, rewrite it to toglish, 
if it cannot bo pronounced as now written, undorltoo tho phoney vfliich ^os 
it unpronounceable and write the word to phonoinics with tho lo er c 
would mko it pronouncoablo# 

Example: /ripd/ cannot bo pronounced as writton; it can bo pronounced if it 

if changed to/ript/. 



1. /wipd/ 



f/ 



6, /lowfz/ 



/ /au> / 









2m /rowbd/ _ 

3. /likt/ 

4. /lefd/ _ 



7. /poyntd/ 



5. /layvs/ 



/Ji 






8 m /r i; gd/ 
9. Act/ _ 

10c /bazt/ 



















/ 6 ^ 2L Clf / 



On »*at basis did you make tho above changes? 

Ifrito tho plurals of tho following words to phsaoaio symbols! 

1 . natch / mx- 'csi/ 4 . fuzz / . 

2 . wit /W/^/ 5. rage 

/s r//^ 



3. boy 



/6^?y7./ 



6. stick 



/ 



'/'S / 
7. pad j/ p ^ cs/ ^ / 



y 



Add -ing to tho following: 



!• lop 



2. rob/ 



)• pol^ ^ 



7. pick 



3« win 









4, pUlOf' 

' T1 

5 # pull 



Tf 

16. boat 



8. snip^ 

9. snip 
10 . horn . 



11, loop 

V. 

12, rak/ ^ 

13, din/, 



-T^ 






17. scok-^:^;^-' 



14. wriW 

15. aton 



18, boat 



On vh'^t basis did you docido to doublo tho consonant? 
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VIII, C, 5. 

Mark tho primry stress of tho tindorlincd words in the following sontoneos: 



1 . 



2 . 

% 

4 . 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 



/ 

His guilty look was a dead givo away . 

Ho wonts to givo aw^ his Honda. 

If you hold out your hand, I»H givo you sono candy. 

After all the others had given in, Joo was still a hPldPlA* 
His greatest dream is to sail boats . 

His greatest droam is to ovm sailboats . 

Tho jay is a blue bird . 

Tho bluebird is not a jay. 

/ 

That girl from Paris is a Fronch student. 

Tho girl studying Fronch is a Fronch student . 



Answer this only if you have tino. As you know, this material is still in 
tho experimental stage. You can be of holp to a number of toachers if you 
comment intelligently on such questions as the following: What have you 
learned that you did not know before? In what way has this matorial mado 
tho structuro of tho English language clearer to you? Can you see any 
practical application of tho material? Make suggestions for other ways 
in which tho material might bo taught, etc. 
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VIII, D. 

Motivational and Instructional Material 

The following proeoduros are not merely for kicks; they arc effective 
means of teaching Important concepts as veil as being interesting in themselves 
because of their novelty* 

1* ”Play” intonation contours on a slide whistle or a kazoo* This technique 
can be used in many ways: 1* At the beginning of the suprascgmcntals; 

2* To domonstrato differences in moaning depending on Intonation contours 
alone* (Play the same sentence with different patterns to show variation 
in emotion, etc.) ; 3» As part of a review before a tost, give the stu- 
dents a page of sentences, again with some duplication of wording, play 
the contours, and ask the students to mark the contours; 4* Play lines 
of poetry to find the best reading* 

2* Moke tapes at one speed, and ploy then at one-half that speed* This has 
the effect of abstracting the contour by blurring the words beyond 
distinction, thus Isblating the contour, as docs the slide whistle technique* 
The tape method is more sophisticated, and more technically demanding. 

3* Ask students \itio have access to little children (at the babbling age) to 
record a fairly long period of babbling* Play the recordings in class 
for the students to distinguish distinct phonemes* This can bo a very 
interesting session loading to speculation about the origin of speech, the 
complexity of language learning, the ease with which man masters this 
complexity* Students have a now respect for their own linguistic achieve- 
ment. If there are any speakers or sttidonts of foreign languages, they 
may add to tho interest by identifying phonemes of a foreign longxiage* 
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(I road sonoidioro that by the ago of two yoars, a child has screened out 
of his babbling vocabulary all sounds not a part of his native tongue.) 

4. Phonoinic Word Gene— Exchange a word or sovcral common words for others 
and then try to carry on a normal conversation, e.g., "table” for "chair" 
or "is" for "can." Then substitute phonemic minimal pairs in conversation, 
and note the multiplied opportunities for more significant confusion, e.g., 
"pin" for "been" or "bin." In the first part of this exorcise students 
become aware of the importance of context in our understanding of singlo 
words. In the second part, the significance of the phoneme is emphasized. 
Such simple exercises can heighten interest in playing with words. 

5. Have students construct "Minimal sets," groups of words which can vary as 

the minitnal pairs do. Ex.: pat, pot, pit, pot, put; pale, peel, pile, polo, 

pule; pool; pan, pen, pin, (pon), pun; mate, meat, mite, moat, moot, mute. 
This can become a running game; it provokes interest in words for them- 
selves. Informal competition develops with students challenging each 
other *s discoveries. 

6. Phonemic anagrams— Begin with a small word, and have students build it up 
by adding one phoneme at a tine, each time obtaining another word. Ex.: 
at— eat— heat— heath— sheath— sheathed. This makes them aware of the 
semantic inqportance of the phonemes. 

7e Eicporinont— students have already tried this out for fun. Uhen 

speaking to a young child or a pot, revorso tho ordinary ooiabinations of 
vocabulaiy and intonation. EiR. , say "bad boy" in soothing tones and 
"good boy" in annoyed tones. Have tho students report on tho reaction. 

Nonsense words work well, too. 

8. A variation of tho "rabbit habit" of a few years ago—What would a linguist 
uttor as ho hit his head on a tinbor in the basement? A lowboan phoneme. 
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"Morph-norphs**— What happaned to tho wife who arrived too lato to inoet 
hor husband? Sho olssod *er mistor* 

Havo a student put a joke in phonenic script on the blackboard each day 
boforo class* 

Have students make up examples of the ”rabbit habit” using names of 
classmates and writing them in phonemic script. 

Fun*-game with minimal pairs or riddles to facilitate the reading of 
phonemic transcriptions 

Tho purpose of this game is to provide practice in reading and thinking 

in terms of phonemic transcription. Tho teacher can quickly make up a few 

items such as tho following which are pertinent tc tho names of students 

in any particular class. These con bo on three-by-fivo cards which are 

circulated among tho students; students can moke them up as an exercise; 

dittoed copies of a list could be compiled. 

Minimal pairs; (to bo written in segmental phonomics) (Answers are 

omitted.) 

1. How would a sailor greet Roy? (ahoy— Roy) 

2. What \iould one thief say to another idion ho saw Bob? (Lot*s rob Bob.) 

3. What would you yoU to your pool mates when you saw Dave floundering 
in tho water? (Save Davel) 

4. What would you say to Mark if you wanted him to listen (especially 
after studying Slmkospoaro)? (Hark^ Markl) 

5. What would a boy say to another boy who wanted to avoid tho draft— 
upon seeing Sheri? (Marry Sheri I) 

6. What would you say to Larry if you wanted him to wait? (Tarry, Larry I } 

Riddloss (to be written in segmental phonomics) (These involve the last 
names of students in tho class.) 

1. Why do people almys want Don around? (They always want Moore.) 

2. How does Kathy always answer questions? (Wisely) 

3. Why would you lose a wrestling match with Russ? (Ho would get a 
Holt on you.) 



VIII, D, X3. 
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mT M/UCES ENGLISH ENGLISH? 



Exorclso !• Port 1* In tho first spncc after each group of words below write 

S if it is English, N if it is net English, and P if it 
is partly English. *" 



!• TT j8 J> Q cf ^ , 

2. Tho oquuses currood per tho bommost castellun. 

3. L'hivor ost froid. 




2 . 



4* The boy ate tho apple. 

5* On tho map Rome and tho provinces of Rome wo see. 

6. apple ate Tho tho boy. 

7. Some murkles, while riffling on the smork, 
baskorod a krimb, and wore snutchoned by 
tho arklo lithor. 

8. Throe boy oat three apple yesterday. 

9* This is his hat. 



10. Roy ate apple. __ 

Part 2. Now listen as I read tho wrd groups. If you want to 

change your answer, indicate the change by placing a plus 
sign (+) in column 2 if the group seems more English than 
at first, or a minus sign (~) if it seems loss so. 

Part 3. Basing your answers on your reconsidered opinions in Part 2, 
now indicate what was English about the sentences and what 
was non-English. 

English Non-English 

!• 

2 . 

3. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 



9. . 

10 . „ 



Note to the teacher; #1^ Part I translated from the Greek into 

"Happy Birthday.” 



e 

ERIC 



no 



ExorcisG I cont. 

Part 4. Revise all tho word groups into ’’normal” English sentences* 

1 . — 

2 * 

3. 

5. : 

6 . 

7. ■ — 

8 . 

9. — 

10 . — — 

Exercise II* Liston as I road tho revised sentences* In the space after 

each number write wha,t you find to bo non— English in tho sentence* 



1 * 

2 * 

3* — — 

4* ' ' — — ' ' ' 

5. — 

6 * — 

7. — 

8 * — 

9. — 

10 * 

Exercise III* Using your answers and tho class discussion as a basis for your 
judgment, list hero all the necessary constituents of the English— in other words 
all tho signals that would indica,to to a native English speaker that a certain 
utterance is in tho English language* 

(Note: This brief unit very quickly and successfully elicits from stu- 
dents such answers as: words, sounds, \ pause, accent, tone, word oa^dcr, word 

endings, need of function words* As thQ students identify the constituents, I 
give them tho linguistic term; e*g*, puase= juncture. ) 




A Phonendc Crossword Puzzle 
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1 


3 


4. 




5 


1 


W' 


k> j 


7 


S 




?» f«o 

i_ 
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12 


‘i 
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DO 










P 
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Instructions 



Part I 

Work this part as you would any ordinary crossword puzzle, but. spelling the words 
in phonemic transcription* Treat diphthongs as a single symbol .occupying a single, 
box in the puzzle* A dictionary, or better yet, a thesaurus, w<^d be an excellen-t 
aid in solving the puzzle* If you have difficulty with finding a word, try nutting 
the clue into a sentence and then substituting synonyms* For instance, in 
across, aKairtn eiori^ ri&yC f could be said as ”I stayed at my aunt*s 
house diaring tne night y" and looking for a synonym for the underlined portion would 
lead to overnight * Doubtful pronunciations should be checked against a good 
dictionary. The American College Dictionary was used in preparing the puzzle. 
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Answer ejich question by filling in the appropriate space in the puzzle. The 
appropriate space is noted in parentheses before each question* 



Part I 
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acroBB 
1, k»mliy 

6. aneybal tuw riylaekB 
12« »meyzi«) ar beyBd an feybalz 
17. tuw teyk peynz tuw avoyd 
19, BabBtituwt tor Be vent iy 

Bent Bpred 

22. akarir) dariQ nayt 
25» ® emtiy speyB 
26. a lo xnomfal Bawnd 

28. 9 mlB&ivBB 6dyld 

29. ree-a- 
51. old 

55. flayirj an » Btrio 

59. a Bfiyr Dr glob 
42. » lawd Sarp kray 

44. Btey 

45. a Binonim for ^Jerritiy 

46. BabmiBiv tuwa^ritiy 

47. kantfcyaln 

49. Sarp piyrBir) or baytir) 

51, ee t end av 5a fut 
55. divawt patiS^nz tuw gad 
54. Btikiy mm tar 

60. in greytar kwantitiy 

61. Bpiyk 

62. tuw poynt awt 

64. fa hayiBt kard in a Buwt 

67. kampsenyanz 

68. traenkwil reat 

69. -eard parsan nuwtar pronawn 
72. wat c5a praapektiv brayd 

hopB tuw wok dawn 
75* 3 parean av no importans 
BoSaliy 

75. a klamziy atuwpid paraan 
79. tuw ran B&fcli wif bawndiQ atepa 
81. aen awtaweli»7 part 

84. a dogz neym 

85. a mineral aprii^ 

87. kripald 

88. tuw Bet apan wi8 fora 
100. tuw apiyl 

105. Sort for rabart 

109. een ornemant for 3iy iyr 

Il4. madaratliy kold 

118. sen implement for tarni9 aoyl 

I2O0 pae rant lea Sildran 

125. ruwinaa 

125. poaeaiv fonr av it 

126. timb:^ aowd intuw bordz 

127. forVfram or awey f ram 

128. wab 5a Bepard tends 

129. bom av 5a biytalz 

150. tuw meyk iyziyar tuw enduwr 

154. tuw riykavar fram a wuwnd 

155. tuw anoy in aport 

156. gawnz worn bay a kwayr 

157. la lowar part av yar iyr 



dovm 



1. & partiaapai form av hiyv 

2. a aabatina kamposfd av tuw or mor metalz 
5. neaiaeriy 

4. veriy or ekatrinwliy 5 - noyziy bard 
7. a liapd letar ea y ^ ^ 

9. kloB tuw ^a grawnd 

10. prepaziban indikeytii) pozeSan 

11. sen anapeBifiyd nambar or kwantitiy 

12. a dogz neym 

15. ^ prepaziban indikey pleye 

14. d aitiy in sa razona 

15. 9 folahud 

17. 3 briyf av reyn 

25. av riyaint orajin 

27. d faro or treak in fa grawnd 

54. d bordar for a pikbzr 

57. wan huw peyntB pikSarz 

58. 3 diyp prolongd Bawnd 
4l. Bik 

44. beyk bay dray hiyt 

49. a feymaa enginiyr neymd jonz 

50. tuw rab or akreyp awt 

51. se n inatwmant for wark 

52. 3 form av akeagin (O5) 

54. fiy edj av 5a etriyt 

56. senatseSd atikar tuw indikeyt kantenta 

57. wer asn rayziz 

58. fa luwnar orb ^ 

66. a paraan ovareneuwaiyaeatik for a koz 

67. a tuwl for amuwfii) metal 

76. » dark blemiS an 3a akin 

77. iuw muwv tord 33 apiykar 

95. abjekbiv far at parean aiijyuwlar pronawn 

96. tuw meyk a mieteyk 

97. eentar bv een sepal 

101 eymiysbai 

105. kuki9 bay dray hiyt in een avin 
104. fey rip in a SarS tawar 

107. tuw let awt aiykritB 

108. kozip Bsednea or gluwm 

110. tuw aet an fayr 

111. a meditareyniyan fruwt 

115. tuw meyk voyd 

115. 9 layt portabal bed 

116. aen arniet riykweat 

117. far«8iduw BV a fayr 

119. ekatarnsl 

120. a priyf ika miynip hiyr 

121. eet %iy end av a leg 
124. teykii) a l^ng taym 
126. tuw feyl tuw win 

128 .-©ard parean Bipgyuwlar femin^n pronawn 
152. enamiy 

155. fafolir) «v 33 tayd 
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The overnight guest stayed overnight s 

!• (102 down) What is the stressed morpheme in the underlined adjective of this 

sentence? 

2* (24 donti) What is the stressed morpheme in the underlined adverb df thi^ 

sentence? 

Ohe^saw a car in the drivewey* 

3« (90 down) What is the stressed wo3?d if the sentence means "not a motorbike"? 
4* (108 across) What is the stressed word if the sentence means "not in the gara^ 
5« (131 down) What is the stressed word if the sentence means "only one was there 

(33 across) What is the stressed syllable in conflict used as a verb? 

7. (S3 down) What is the stressed syllable in ^en it is used as a 

predicate adjective? 

He and I always go to see Mary and Jack, for we 
cannot wait for them to see us. 

8. (71 across) the and in he and I of the sentence above. 

9. (18 down) the and in Marv and Jack of the sentence above. 

10. (70 down) the always in the sentence above. 

(a) ^ butler is a green houseman , and he needs more 
experience to do his job well. 

(b) That* s because his experience as a greenhouse man 

has been in working with plants rather than with people. 

(c) Wouldn’t they hire a greenhouse woman to work in a 

nursery? No, they’d hire a greenhouse man . 

11. (48 across) On what syllable would the stress fall in sentence (a)? 

12. (36 down) On what syllable would the stress fall in sentence (b)? 

13. (65 down) On what syllable would the stress fall in sentence (c)? 

Mother was V-lng Preposition Object of Prep> as she 

14 15 16 

was V"ing . Adjective Noun»-DireGt Object in the - 

17 18 19 20 

14* (16 down) ateri^ sawndz in sskseNen wiS myuwzikdl maj'aley^^tn av voys 

15# (74 down) a prepdziton spesifayi^ Ssriysiyvar diy aekfian av$3 varb 

16. (™~- ) a rifleksiv pronawn 

17. (103 down) kukii) bay dray hiyt in osn avin 

18. (30 across) cen edibal fxuwt fawnd in orhsrdz 

19. (40 doim) beykt diSiz wiS asn andar cend dpar^krdst 

20. 115 across) ^ ruwm for kuki^ 

There is use in learning sentence contours 
because you can use them. 

21. (43 across) use as it appears the first time in the sentence. 

22. (59 across) use as it appears the second time in the sentence. 

The Polish ambassador has a great deal of polish in his manners. 

23. (20 down) Polish as it appears the first tim$ in the sentence. 

24* (40 across) polish as it appears the second time in the sentence. 



Il4 



You spiUod your Ad jective Noun • now you 

2f5 26 



have a(n) Verb-e<3L Noun * 
27 28 



25* (43 down) a brayt kal^r layk^oet av batar 

26. (86 across) a kenlkal sabstins f^r kyarl^ dlziyz 

27. (59 down) tuw meyk 3 brayt kal3r laykJ^aet av batar 

28. (91 across) a skweyr dt abl^i) kerpit 

29 30 * 

29. (78 across) tuw areynj a sklym Ibr a prajekt 

30. (65 across) Seynjiz sv pleys ^r poziSsn 

31. (55 across) teykii) a loi^ taym 

The sentence above could be paraphrased as — 



Prepare for . . -- ■■ haste. 

32 33 

32. (30 down) 3i^z 3flet ar dan :>r ekzarhdnz 

33. (106 across) leeki^ 

In analyzing the staucture of the sentence made up of 29> 30, and 31 

34. (105 across) The first word would be what part of speech? 

35. (53 down) How would it be functioning in the sentence? 

36. (24 across) The second word woxild be what part of speech? 

37. (95 + 98 across) How would the second word be functioning in the sentence? 

38. (112 across) The third word would be idiat part of speech? 

39« (93 across) Which of the three words would get the most stress? 

Stqppose the moaning of the sentence changed so that it 
could be paraphrased as follows: 

40. (21 across) a nawn ditarmindr 

41 . (82 down) a toe sk 3v meyjar prap:>rhanz 

42. (9? down) ^kzHyariy f3rm av tuw biy 

43. (122 across) a ward ekspresl9 dlnayal 

44. (92 down) proslydit) 

45. (32 down) d kwallfayar signifayi^ a hay dagrly 
46* (33 down) swifliy 

Keeping in mind this meaning for the sentence mode up of 29, 30, and 31 

47. (122 down) What part of speech would the first word be? 

48. (8 down) How would it be functioning in the sentence? 

49. (94 down) What part of speech would the second word be? 

50. (80 down) How would the second word be functioning in the sentence? 

51. (89 down) Which of the three words would get the strongest stress? 
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Answer Key to A Phonemic Crossword Puzzle 
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IX. THE PHONEMIC COMPUTER* Construction and Use 
Introduction 



n6 



Students can construct a small, disc-typo computer to help 
them In the stu<^ of phonemics. This computer can bo assembled 
in a class period from simple materials available in every schoc^. 
Little or no expense is Involved with this visual aid ^ich can 
fulfill severaQ. purposes* 

Rirposes 

The phonemic computer can sei^e the student in several ways, 
the jn^imary one being in learning the phonemic symbols and their 
graphemic counterparts. It serves not only as a teaching— learning 
device but also as a review aid, since the student has a person- 
ally constructed device containing all the segmental phonemes he 
has studied in a form convenient for carrying in a notebook or keep- 
ing in hia desk. Construction of this oomputex provides for some 
creativity and motive ticm in the teaching of phcaxemics, as 
the assurance of uniformity in providing phoneme, grapheme, and 
illustrative word to an entire class* 

Consiruction 

The simple computer is comprised of two discs of approximate- 
ly 7t inches in diameter, (See the accompanying diagrams.) The 
inner disc (figure A) upon idiich the syi^bls are written is of 
white poster board. The outer or cover disc (figure B) ^ of con- 
struction paper. Throe holes are cut in this cover to allow one 
phoneme— grapheme— word sot to show at once. The two discs are 
held together by pushing a small wing-typo fastener through the 
centers. Use of gummed ring reinforcements at the center of both 
discs is recommended. 

Once each student has constructed a blank computer, the process 
of filling it in may begin. This process may ccwie as a culminating 
review of the phonemes at the end of the unit of stu4yf ot it may 
bo a step-by-step activity correlated with ttio original presentation. 

Filling in the computer requires these steps* 

1. 3h the blank space at the left put in the first phonemic 

symbol— /b/. (Ball point pen is suitable.) _ ^ , 

2. Make sure that the discs are held fimOy so that they do 
not rotate. 3h the upper space put in the corresponding 
grapheme— b, 

3. 3h the~space at the right edge put in a wo!?d which illus- 
trates the phoneme— tdb. ^ 

4. Now rotate the cover disc slowly clockwise until the inner 

disc is clear of the previous markings. 

5. Repeat steps 1—4 with the remaining phonemic sots, 

6. Once aH of the sets are written on the inner disc, the 
computer is complete, IT the cover has boon rotated clockwise 
carefully after each set, the student will bo able to include 
all the sets so that any one may bo dialed without overlap or 
intrusion of other sots. (There should also bo some space loft 
on the computer so that a student or a class may include sounds 
that are peculiar to their dialects.) 
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Alternate method 

A oompleted Inner disc (diagram A) and the cover 
may be duplicated and presented to the students for cutting and fasten- 

ito Me « urtmeograph copy of both my be mpro. 

^ed m Themo-Faa ditto masters, and then transferred dlreotly to 
appropriate paper or postesfboard. 

Diagram A. Ihner disc. 
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X. INTRODUCTION TO PHONEMIC TRANSCRIPTION 
SOUND PRODUCTION SLIDES 



General: 

The voice box, or larynx, is popularly called the Adam's apple. 

To locate it, place your hand on your neck under your chin and swallo"-. 
The Larynx is the structure which you feel move up and down. Across 
the top of it from front to back there are lip-like structures called 
vocal bands which are vibrated to produce sound, much as vibrating 
strings produce sound on a musical instrument. When you are breathing 
quietly,your vocal bands are separated and the air passes freely. 

When you wish to speak, you partially close the air passage and exhale 
against the vocal bands, thereby causing a vibration whicn may vary 
from 6k times per second for a deep bass to 1000 times per second for 
a hi^ soprano. 

Plac your hand on the larynx as you say You should feel the 
vibration of the vocal bands. Now say ah-oo-oo; you should notice 
that the difference between these sounds are caused by the changes 
you make in the shape of the cavity inside your mouth while the vocal 
vibration is passing through it. Sounds of this type are called vowels . 

The rest of the sounds of English are lumped together \mder the 
heading of consonants because they are sounded with (^tin con 4 sonaroj 
the vowels. 0?hey consist of sound produced by deflecting oFTlocking 
the breath stream. In contrast with the musical (Quality of the vowels, 
consonants are largely noises. We will treat the consonants in groups 
according to the way in which they are produced, according to the types 
of noises they are (hisses, trills, pops — although these are aot the 
names we will use). 

1. STOPS — Bilabial /p/ and /b/ 

All stops are formed by completely interrupting the breath 
stream of the speaker. Stops vary in that the air stream is 
stopped at different places or points of articulation. 

The >'i3.abial stop /p/ is fomed by pressing the two lips to- 
gether, hence, the term bilabial stop . The /p/ is voiceless, the 
addition of voicing creates the second bilabial stop, /b^. 

2. — stops /t/ and /d/ 

T The /t/ is formed by bringing the tongue tip against the gum 
ridge behind the upper teeth and holding the sides of the tongue 
firmly against the upper teeth, /d/ is formed in the same way, 

with the addition of voicing. 

3» — Stops /k/ and /g/ 

In /k/ the sc jad is produced by pressing the back of the tongue 
against the soft palate behind the roof of the mouth, /g/ uses 
the same tongue -back, soft palate contact point to stop the passage 
of breath, but /g/ is voiced. 
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k. AERICAJCES /c/ and /j/ 

The voiceless affl'ica'be /c/ is made hy bringing bhe "bongue 
tip to the gum ridge and immediately bringing it away somewhat 
more slowly then in the release of the stop /t/. /j/ is fomed 

in the same manner with the addition of voicing* 



5* FRICATIVES /f/ and /v/ 

The fricatives are produced by placing the lower lip 
li^tly against the upper teeth* Friction is created as the 
breath is forced th:rou^* The sounds are distinguished by 
voicing; /f/ is voiceless while /v/ is voiced* 



6* FRICATIVES IQI and ! H 

These sounds are created by the ft*iction of the breath 
which is forced between the tip of the tongue and the upper 
ftont teeth. The / / is voiceless -thin , booth, other , deathly * 

/ ^ ! is produced in the same way as / except for the addition 
of voice— "then , either, there , bathe . 

7* SIBILAIWS /s/ and I'Ll 

/s/ is voiceless, while /z/ is voiced* Both sounds are 
formed by the forcing of air throu^ a groove or narrow channel 
in the tip of the tongue. The tongue is against the ridge of 
the upper front teeth* 

8* SIEELAETS /^/ and /z/ 

The voiceless /s/ is made like /s/ except that the groove 
is in the blade and front of the tongue, ^and the air stream is 
directed against the upper gum ridge, /z/ requires the addition 
of voicing* 

9* NASAL /m/ 

The sound /m/ is formed by resonating (vibrating) the nasal 
cavity* The oral cavity is closed off by closing the lips, as 
in the bilabieil stops /p/ and /b/, but this sound is continued. 
The /m/ is -chus nasal, bilabial, and continuant. Close your 
lips and hum* 






10* NASAL /n/ 

The /n/ is a continiaant which is again resouated in the 
nasal cavity* Thr oral cavity is blocked by the tonguc-tip 
against the gum ridge. Like /m/, the /n/ is voiced* 



11* NASAL /n/ 

The nasal /n/ is produced by a continuing resonance of the 
nasal cavity* ^ The oral cavity is blocked by the back of the 
tongue, which moves against the soft paDjate to foice the air 
stream throu^ the nasal cavity* 
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12. UiTiiiaj'l. /l/ 

Tho phonomo /l/ is a voiced sound produced v/ith tho 
tongue-tip touching' the gum ridge, \/ith tho sound sp^ad out 
across the v/idth of tho tongue* Tho term lateral simply 
refers to tho production of the sound across tho width of tho 
tonguO; /l/ is tho only lateral in English* Like tho nasals, 
tho lateral /l/ is a continuant* 

13* SEI5IVOV.J3L /r/ 

Tho phoneme /r/ is termed a somivov/ol booauso it is al^vays 
modo in conjunction V(dth at least ono vowel* The /r/ blonds 
rapidly into tho vov/ol sound which follows it, or tho vowol 
sound rapidly blonds into a following /r/* 

It is produced in throe wayss 

A* Tho tonguo-baok /r/— tho tonguu is raised in back 

against tho uppor tooth, and tho front of tho tonguo is 
slopod downward, with the tip of tho tonguo drawn 
slightly back* The lips are often somewhat rounded* 

Tho above is tho most common way tho /r/ is mado in 
general American dialoct* 

B* Tho tonguo-tip /r/ — tho back of tho tonguo is raised 
against tho uppor teeth, and tho tip of tho tongue is 
turned upward and drawn back, nearly touching tho back 
of the gum ridgo* It is relatively easy to mako a 
trilled l?il from this position, by pressing it against 
tho gum ridgo as tho air is forced over the tip of tho 
tonguo* 

C* Tho friction /r/ — tho tip of tho tongue is placed dose 
to but not touching tho gum ridgo* \<hon air is forced 
ovor the tonguo tip, a friction occurs* It is a voiced 
sound in initial position, but may be voiceless j after 
a voiceless sound (tree* throe ) * It is most likoly to 
bo produced in American speakers after tho tonguo-tip 
consonants such as /t/, /d/, and / @/ • 

14* SEMIVO.kTDL A;/ 

Tho lips arc rounded slightly while the back of tho tongue 
is raised to\;ard tho back of tho soft palate* Tho tonguo is 
then released rapidly to move to tho position bf tho nozt vo\70l* 

"Tho labiovolar somivowol Jmi/ has a double articulations 
tho lips aro pursed and the back of the tonguo approaches tho 
roof of tho mouth, tho position of tho tonguo varying dth tho 
following vowel* The vocal chords vibrato* After aspirated 
/t/ or /k/, as in tv/ico * qiiit, the /s/ is partially lanvoicod*" 

— Kurath 



15* SEMIVOY/EL /y/ 

Tho /y/ sound is produced by raising the front (but not the 
tip) of the tonguo tov/ard tho hard palate and expelling the 
voiced breath as tho tongu'. moves away from tho position just 
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dcscribod and tov/ard the position of ;/hatovcr vov/ol follo\/s. 

(This movomont is somotimos termed a ’’glide.”) 

Lilc® /t:/, /y/ is characterized by motion of the speech agents 
rathor than by a ma,intained position. 

16. SSMIVOWEL /h/ 

The phoneme /h/ is a central semivowel formed by dropping 
the position of the jaw. It is normally voiceless, but it is 
voiced between two voiced sounds in inhibition. Sahara, and 
'perha>p3 . 

The /h/ differs from all other consonants of the fricative 
class in that it lades any fixed articulation portion in the oral 
cavity. The velum is closed to blc ek the nasal cavity, and the 
slight friction of the sound is produced o,t the half-open 
lips and modified by the resonance of the oral cavity as deter- 
mined by the tongue and lip positions assumed for the following 
vov/el or semivowel. Thus /h/ has as many positional variations 
as the number of vov/ols and semivowels that can follow it. 



VO\®L SOUNDS — General 

Vowels diffur from consonants in being produced by the relatively 
lanobstructed passage of breath through the mouth. Thus they 
contrast \/ith consonants, which, as wo have scon, are produced 
by some conta-ct or construction of the speech organs, resulting 
in complete or partial stoppage of bre.ath. 

Vov/ols arc distinguished from orsn .other in several ways: 

1. length 

2. height of tongue 

3. place of articulation 

4. tension of tongue muscles 
3. rounding of lips 

17. HIGH VOv.TSLS /i/ and /u/ 

' The phoneme /i/ is a high, front, lax vov/ol, v/ith the upper 

surfa.ee of the tongue loss convex, and no muscular bulge under 
the chin. The decroasdd tension of the tongue is important. 

The /u/ is a high, back, lax vowel. The tjnguc is retracted 
from the front position for /i/, and the lips are not fully 
r: undod. 

18. MIDDLE V0\;T)LS /^. / ^/, and /o/ 

The vov/»l phoneme /©/ is th© mid-front lax vowel. The tongue 
muscles ai'e relaxed, and no bulge can be felt under the chin. 
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The unstressed vov:ol /<9 / is a central lax vov/cl. As the 
sound is produced, the ton^i'uc, jaw, and threat aro relaxed. 

The sound is produced v/ithout apparent articulation ahovo the 
throat. This sound could bo described as a ''sruntlc”y poke 
yourself in the stomach hard enough to produce an involuntary 
cry, and that sound fshould be /Q/ or close to it. 

The /o/ vo\ 7 cl ijhonomo is produced with rounded lips, and 
it is described as a middle back vov/cl. Middle refers to the 
relative tongue height, and back indicates that the tongue is 
bunched in the rear of the mouth. 

19. LOW VOWELS /a^/, /a/ and /O/ . . ^ 

To undorslicUid tho low vowels ^ hold tho fingor horizon"bc,lly 
under the jaw v/hilc the vowels /i/* /e/ and /oe/ arc pronoimced# 

The dropping of the jaw, registering the dropping of the tongue 
from high to lov/, can readily bo felt. 

The low front vov/ol, /ca is x^reducod with rounaed lips and 
the tongue in a relaxed, low, frontal position. 

The low central vowel /a/ is produced yath the tongue-arch 
in the center of the mouth, mid\7ay between the front and back 
vov/ol positions. 

The tongue is retracted and bunched at the baci- of the 
mouth to produce the lov/ back vov:el. /o/- 

BIPE5E0KGS ~ Gonorta 

Diphthongs are composed of a simple vowel sound, combined with 
a gliding movoment of the tongue to an upward and forward position 
(FfiOHTINg diphthongs) or to an upv/ard and baclavard position of 
tho BBTSACTING DIPHTHONGS. The fronting diphthongs approach 
the /i/ sound and tongue positi'ng the retracting diphthongs 
approximate that of the /u/. Thoso form the /y^ glide and tho 
/w/ glide. 

The /iy/ glide, not shov/n in tho slides, is made in two waysj 
tho first is by gliding the tongue toward tho /i/ position as 
in yes, and the second is by gliding tho tongue away from tho 
/i/position as in say , \vhilo thoso soimds may be a bit dif- 
ferent from oa.ch other, wo will consider them as allophonos. 

20c FRONTING DIPHTHONGS /oy/ and /oy/ 

The /oy/ is a mid-front tonso diphthong. Tho tonsionnof 
tho tongue muscles can be felt in the bulge undor the ohin, as 

for /iy/» , / y 

Tho /oy/ diphthong begins with the middle back vowel /o/. 

follov/od by the gliding movomont of the tongue toward tho /i/ 
position. 
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21c FRONTIHG DIPHTHOilGS /ay/ and/Dy/ 

Tho low central vowel diphthong /ay/ and tho low back 
vowol diphthong /l>y/ aro Croat od by the lengthening of the 
vowel sound followed by the gliding movement of the tonguo 
toward tho /i/ position, Tho distinction between /oy/ end 
/jy/ is irrelevant for many spoakors, 

22. RETRACTING DIPHTHONGS /aw/ and^w/ 

Tho retracting diphthongs are formed v/ith tho tongue in 
til© position of the bo^lnning vowol /a/ or /u/» Tho ton^o is 
retracted or ’’curled back” during the glide to tho position of 
the high back vowol /u/. 



Note: One set of the sound production slides is filed with the 
English Institute Materials Center at M.L.A. 
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AFPRICATE): 



ALLOPHONE. 



BILABIAL: 

CONSONANT: 



th* sound produced \?hon a stop is released gradually 
rather than abruptly> in this unit /c/ and /j/ 



non-moaningful variant of a single phoneme ^ caused 
usually by position in the utterance or by dialectal 
variation. Examploi the initial and final sounds 
in PUP ore allophonos of /p/. 

said of a stop, made with both lips^ /p/ and /b/. 

all typos of sounds, oxoopt vov/els, produced by 
contact or constriction of the speech organs ro-> 
suiting in dofloction or complete or partial 
blocking of tho breath stream. 



CONTINUANTS a consonant v/hoso sound may bo prolonged without a 

change in quality^ opposed to stop. 

DIACRITIC; a, mark, point, or sign attached to a lettor to indi- 
cate its phonetic value or to distingui/s^ it from 
another lettor j in this unit, ''as in /j s z c/. 

DIPHTHONGS a blend of tv/o vor/el sounds in one syllable. 



the letter S from Old English, used in tho Inter- 
national Phonetic Alphabet and as tho phoneme / 
in this unit to roprosont voiced th. Students should 
note that the vierd ath itself contains the sound / ^/ • 



FADE^FALL TERMINAL; used to indicate that as the sound fades out 

the pitch falls. In this unit symbolized by . 



FADE- RISE TERI'HNAL: used to indicate that as tho sound fades out, 

tho pitch risos. In this unit symbolized by ^ 

FRICATIVE; a soxmd produced by tho passage of broath through a 

narrov/ aporturo v/ith resultant audible friction, in 
this xanit, /f v ^ JT /. 



GLIDE: 



GRiO)ATION: 



GRAPHEME; 



a transitional sound mode in passing from tho position 
of one speech sound to that of another j in this unit, 
mentioned in connection with diphthongs and somi-vov/els. 

a sound change resulting from change in stress, usually 
in a vowel 5 o.g. /ap yuw k 5 min/ 

/ hwon ^r y ? IsAmin?/ 

1) an alphabetic lettor, used in this unit as a term 
to clwify tho contrast between tho smallest unit of 
spoiling and tho smallest unit of sound (phonemo). 



GUM HIDGEi 



Example: In the \iOTd and, the vowel phoneme is 
the vowel grapheme is ^ 



2) Also a mark of punctuation, used in this unit to 
clarify the contrast hotwoon tho marks of writing 
and the s^.’^mhols of suprasogmontal phonemes . Examples 
If you con^, go^^ graphemes 

2 32 "*3 1 ' 

/if yuw keen— » gowV phonemes 

the ridge immodiatuly behind and above the upper front 

teethe 



HAHD PiiL/^TEs the front half of the roof of tho mouth, hard because 

of underlying bone, in contrast with tho soft palate# 

liT'rOlklTIOIT CONTOURS the significant speech pattern or patterns 

resulting from the spoalcor’s combination of stresses, 
pitches, and junctures. 

JUNCTURE. the passage from one sound ^f^he next in the stream 

of speech} to simplify, this may bo thought of as 
pause or lack of pause. 



LATERAL. a sound produced by tho breath passing over one or 

both sides of tho tongue, said of tho phoneme A/. 



LIGATURES a vn?itten character consisting of tv/o or more connooted 

letters; in this ♦init / »/. 



MINIM/.L PAIRs a pair of v/ords vath only one phonemic differences 

o.g. /pin/ /bin/o 

]M:oE?HOLOGYs the studj? of v/ords and their meaningful parts made 

up from tho individual apOwCh sounds. 



NASAL-. a sound produced by tho voice passing partially or 

v/holly through the nose^ in this unit / m n ^ /• 

PHONEIsffEc a speech sound that signals a difference in moaning, 

classified into two groups.' segmental and suprasog— 
montal. 

PEONOLOGYs tho study of tho system of speech sounds. 



PITCH: tho relative speed of vibration of sounds; oomparod 

with tho use of tho term in music. 



QaALIPIEP.: 



such words 
adjectives 



as very , ^quitOg and rather appearing before 
and adverbs to indicate degree. 
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SCHNA: 


sometimes called tho neutral voi/cl, an exceedingly 
common vowel in English, roprosonted in spelling by 
all five vowel graphemes and in this lonit by the 
symbol , 

The sound is roughly oquiva-lont to uh. 



SEGMENTAL PHOfTJSMBSs tho vowels and consonants, the components of 

tho stream of speech. 



SBMI-VO\.T)Lc 


a vowel— like sound, characterized by rapid transition 
from one mouth position to another, and not tho 
nucleus of the syllables in this unit, / h v/ r y / • 


SIBILANTc 


a consonant produced by tho passage of air throughra 
very narrow passage in tho front of tho mouth; in 
this unit, / s z s £ /• 


SOFT PALaTE: 


tho back half of tho roof of the mouth, so called in 
contrast to the bony front half, the hard palate. 


STOPS 


a consonant formed by completely interrupting tho 
breath of the spcalccr; in this unit, /pbtdkg/. 


STRESS £ 


the emphasis or loudness given one syllable in relative 
contrast with another. 



SUPRfiSEGMSNT.J, PHOiJiilMESj collcctivolyo,. tho features of stress, 



SYNTAX: 


pitch, and juncture, so called because they arc super- 
imposed upon tho stream of speech (segmental phonemes). 

the study of word arrangement to malcc suntcncos. 


TERMINAL-: 


see terminal .iunoturo 



TERMINAL JUNCTURE i the closing of an utterance (sometimes short- 



THETA s 


cned to terminal). 

a letter from tho Greek alphabet used in the Inter- 
national Phonetic iilpliabot and as the phoneme / Q/ 
in this xmit to represent voiceless th. Students 
should note that tho word theta contains the sound 

/e/. 


VOICED: 

< 


said of a sound uttered with vibration of the vocal 
cords. In the pair /p/, /b/, /p/ is voiceless; /b/ 
is voiced. 






VOICELESS s 


said of a sound uttered v/ithout vibration of tho vocal 
cords„ In the uair /n/. /b/. h! is Voiocless_5 /b/ 
is voiced. 


VOV.^BLc 


the relatively imobstruoted sound of the human voice, 
normally the most prominent sound in its syllabic. 
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EAKS? II Suprasegmontal Rionomes 

•*V 

I. Ihtrodaction 

This slx-*day unit is a ooo^rehensive introduction to 
tho suprasogmontal idionemes of Ehglish. Included in the 
materials are detailed day«by*day lesson plans# oxerdsosa 
and tests. Tho essay includod after tho 

lessor! plans may be helpful to toachors i^o wish additional 
material for exceptional students or who \d.sh to incorporato 
the entire unit into a larger unit on literature or 
croativo writing. The unit can bo incoirporatod into tho 
fiftoen-day phonology material as a supplomont or sub- 
stitute for tho tenth through fourteenth day. 

Noto; Biough tho material in this unit is very 
coiiqprohonsivei tho toadior will find it helpful to road 
Sections 11# III, IV, and V of tho flftoon~day phonology 
unit. 



GDNTE2ITS 

I. Introduction 

II. Six-day unit in suprasogmontal phonemes with day-by-day 
sjniopsos, oxerdsos, woxkshoets, and tests. 

III. Using Audio Aids in Toadiing Intonation 



OBJECTIVES 



Ono objoctivo of this imit is to loako tho st\idont awaro 
of tho ixi^rtaneo of the suprasegwontals as aids to tho under- 
standing of punctuation in writing* Historically » the in- 
tonation pattern of the spoken utterance came first; therefore 
punctuation Is more often than not an attempt tc record tho 
intonation patterns of speech • specifically the patterns of 
pitcht stress* and juncture* Those throe suprasegmental 
phonemes coxi be particularly valuable in explaining the 
punctuation of series ^nonrostrictive elomonts* sonteneo 
modifiors* and layers of modification* 

Another objective of this unit is to demonstrate tho im- 
portance of intonation in clarifying misreadings and ambiguities* 
(e*g*t tho morning mail that ho should have received 
was not there*” For clarity* this ^ould road **In tho morn- 
ing* mail that ho should * • * • ** Or* **John says his brother is 
laay” and "John* says his brother* is lazy.” 

Finally* an understanding of suprasegmentals could bo 
particularly valuable to tho student in delving into tho aspects 
of artistic writing of prose and poetry* and in providing dues 
to interpretation of tho rhythms and stresses of a work* 



ISO 



Mr-ar-DAJ iksom ajms * 

1. Glass: Xntroduco tho charactori sties of pitch* stress* and 

juneturo* and dononstrato the methods of hearing and 
representing the dJ.stinctions* The toadior can present 
oxasipOl.os and ask the students to give coiigtarable 
items* practicing the recognition of distinctions^ The 
importance of pitch should bo noted here* even though 
tho succeeding lessons will present stress* juncture* 
and Intonation contours in significant relationships* 



Assign: 



2. Class: 



Assign: 



Worksheet A<»*Tho student will mark the items of stress 
for words and sentences and note the consequent con* 
elusions derived Arom the oxercisos. 

Discuss any aspects of Wbxksheet A. Make sure that 
tho students understand how stress reveals grammatical 
stzucturo* particularly coordinate and subordinate 
relationships in a series of two-word relation^\ps« 
Introduce the marking of sentence contours. Demon- 
strate common contours* discuss tho possibilities of 
artificial or forced contours* and contour variations 
idildi emphasize alternate meanings. 

Wbrkshoet B-- Ask students to attextg)t a usual connotation* 
not a valiant meaning. (Students might wish to 
Indicate a variant with a different color* or a 
broken line* etc.) 



Before beginning the unlt^ hand students properly punctuated copies 
of Worksheet G— 1 and make a recording of each sentence , having a different 
student read each one. When C-1 is handed out to students on Day 3* it 
should not include punctuation or e 3 q)lanations» 
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mr m MY LESSOM PLANS— Bdgo 2 

3 , Glass s Discuss any questions arising from Vferksheot B» and/or 

review briefly sanqale items. 

Begin the introduction of stress-terminal patterns 
(Vforksheet C-1). 

Ask students to write in pencil the stresses and 
terminal junctures for sentences 1-10. Then student 
notations can bo oonperod with tho t^ recording (jnade 
■gtijoT to tho oomaoncoBent of this unit) or tho 
teacher *s readings 
Assign: Wsrk^oot C-2 

4. Class: Discuss or review briefly items from Iforicsheet C^Z. 

Continue work with stress-terminal patterns (Work- 
sheet C-l)t cc*? 5 iloting sentences idth three stress- 
terminal patterns and intervening structures (sentences 
H-24)t with adjective series (sentences 25-29) • 
wi.th other typos of series (sentences 30 - 36 ). 

Assign: Worksheet D 

5 . aass: Review the rolatton^ip of word form and of stress and 

terminal juncture to punctuation. Continue work with 
stress-terminal patterns 1 discussing item 37 (Work 
shoot C-l) and using tho tape-recording or the 
reading of tho teacher as a comparative pattern. 

Discuss sentence building through coordination 
and subordination, domonstraUng^the punctuation of 
tho newly formed items through the work with stress- 

terminal patterns. 

Assign: Worksheet B. 
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PAY BY DAY LESSON ELAWfl^ -Pftge 3 
6. Class « Beview Horicsheet B. 

Tosi/ on tho ■unit#- oovoring applicatrions of stx*®ss» 
stress- terminal pattemst intonation contours* and 
pitch to punctuation and meaning. (Optional; this 
may be used as a review exercise.) 

Assign: Selection of a paragraph of prose or a diort part of a 

poem-12-20 lines. Practice reading orally in order 
to convey through stress, pitch, and ^juncture the exact 
moaning and engjhasis of the writer. Avoid over- 
emphasis or the enphasiz,)lng of unimportant items. 

(Siis optional assignment should bo followed by a 
discussion of the differences between poetry and 
prose* noting* for exaoqple* the frequency of inter- 
vening and subordinate structoes and the consequent 
seeming looseness or cou^actness of eaqjression. ) 



FIRST DAY: 

Part I 
Stress 

Part II 
Shifting 
Stress 



Exan^es of the relation of stress to meaning. 

1. for — before forecast — fcrecastable 

A ^ J > 

2. acceptable acceptable plan 



Part III 3* 

Grrjmnatlc&l 

Stress 

Patterns 



4. 

5. 



tart IV 6. 

G3.ose Juncture 

Part V 7. 

Gradation 



There was no contract ■ since he didn't eontrapt 
to do It. 

V s Xi ^ 

Your c^fiict conflicts with my plans. 

The unseen action remains unseen . 

Do you want a llghthouse-k&per? 

A ✓ V 

NOf I want a lig^hou^keeper. 

0h« you want a li^t housekeeper. 

I don't care how much she weighs. 

First we needed rain ; now wo need a drMjs^. 

A ^ 

And you want either ham or eggs? No» not bam 
or eggSf but ham and eggs. 



Part VI. 

Shift in 
stress 
creating 
shift In 
emphasis 



8. 9ie saw a car there. 
She saw a car there 
She saw a car there 
She saw a car there 



(but I didn't) 

(she didn't just* dream 
^0 did) 

(there was only one car) 
(not a motorbike) 



Part VII 9. 

Shift In 

stress creat* 
Ing shift In 
grammatical 
moaning 



She saw a car there (not in the garage) 

S ^ \ ^ ^ O o 

State plan aids devastated area 

S X , A ^ oo 

State aids devastated area. 



l^RKSHEET' A: STRESS IN SINGLE WORDS ittID W3RD GROUPS AND SBNTEHCES - 

FIRST DAI 

I. Hocognlzing stress in single words ; 

There are three degrees of stress in single words. Because the 
placement of stress is sometimes an indication of meaningt the 

ability to hear stress is important. 

indicates primary stress 

S indicates mid stress 
^ indicates weak stress 
F^camplo : persuasion 

Exercise 1: Fra:c«tice identifying the stress-bearing part of the word 



by putting a primary stress mark over the most 
prondnont syllable. 



1) 


subject (noun) 


7) 


refuse (noun) 


2) 


subject (verb) 


8) 


refuse (verb) 


3) 


subjection 


9) 


refusal 




produce (noun) 


10) 


write 


5) 


produce (verb) 


U) 


rewrite 


6) 


production 


12) 


rewritten 



Excerdso 2; Identify the syllable idiich bears a mid stress in the 

irords for exorcise I. 

From what language do these word s originate? 

Exercise 3: Write three oxamixLes of words idiich reveal shifts 

su(ii as 1 and 3. ^ and 6 in oxerciso 1. 
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WORKSHEET A^JPag© 2 

II. Recognizing stress in word groups or short sontoncos : 

In m>rd groups or sentences four degrees of stress are coiunonly 
designated by the j;bllowing marks: 

/ primary stress 
A secondary stress 
\ tertiary* or third* stress 
^ weak stress 

Exorcise 4: Practice identifying stress in words and word groups 

by {^.acing the primaxy stress only alx>vo the stressed 
syllabi© in single words* and the primary and secondary 
stresses above the two syllables in the word groups 
or sentences* 

^ A ^ ^ ^ 

Example: a Ford — a Ford car — Can ho afford a Ford? 

PiHlTS OF SPEECH STRESS PATTERNS 

GROOP I I 

White House 
dog sled 
lampshade 

®oDP n ii. II- 

L-g dog 

gleaming yacht 
rod pencil 

®CWP III III III — 

very sweet 
bitterly sorrowful 
hardly capable 



WORKSHEET A — Pago 3 
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GROUP IV — J-V- 

John sings 

Boys and girls danoo 
boa constrictors sqmoozo 

GROUP V V J_ 

hit a homor 
fumbled tho ball 
polished tho apple 

GROOP VI VI ^VI 

fainted conveniently 
wrote frantically 
ran haxd 

A. Mark the stress patterns of all tho two-word constructions. 

B. In each sot of constructions tho two words are related to each 
other in tho same way. Indicate this relationship by marking 
tho parts of speech of each sot in tho proper space in tho 
second column. 

C. Compare the stress patterns within each sot. Iifrito tho pre- 
vailing pattern for each sot in tho proper space in tho third 

column. 

D. Cbmparo all tho stress patterns in tho third column. In tho 
space at tho bottom of tho page, write tho general rule you 
have formed about tho stress patterns of those common two- 
word Ehglish Constructions. 



CONCLUSION: 



WORiGSHEBT A: (Optional) 

Exorcise 5: Tho following list contains constructions irtiich firo 

structurally ambiguous. Mark tho stress pattern above 
each construction and put an ovorbrace over any 
compound words. Use primary / • secondary ^ f 

and tertiary I stresses. Then briefly eaqolain tho 



moaning of tho construction underneath. 
Example: *bLuo bird 'house blue bird house 



1 



Di.ue Dira-nouso ^ 

(a house for blue birds) (a bird house that is bluoj 



1. rod wood box 

2. modem language teaching 

3. burnt sugar cake 

4. cream choose cake 



rod wood box 
modem language teaching 
burnt sugar cake 
cream choose cake 



5* wide belt buckle 

6. two week courses 

7. George’s body works 

8. heavy hog production 

9. more realistic details 

10. old time dodcs 



wide bolt buckle 
two week courses 
George's body works 
heavy hog production 
more realistic details 
old time clocks 



SECOND DAT: Harking Sentonco Contours 
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No matter which approach to tho Introduction of tho supra- 
sogmontals is usodc tho first class period should end with instruction 
in marking sentence contours* This could bo done quickly by con- 
verting tho sontonco(s) already used to contours* If a horizontal 
lino at tho bottom of a word wore to represent pitch /2/i and a lino 
at tho top of a word roprosentod pitch /3/ • then a horizontal lino 
an equal distance below tho word could represent pitdi /!/ • and one 
an equal distance above the word could represent pitch /4/* 



bo indicated by a break in tho horizontal HnOf with tho tip of the 
lino falling f risingi or remaining level to indicate respectively 
fade- fall ;}unoturo, fade-rise juncture, or fado-lovol juncture* 

Thus tho initial passage used would have a contour looking like this 



Or if tho l ast alternative intonation wore used, it would look 
like this: 



VSdlo contours marked in this manner are not as detailed as those 
marked in tho former manner, they are more quickly marked this way, 
and many students find them much easier to road and comprehend than 
intonation patterns marked in tho more detailed manner. However 






The terminal junctures could 





o 



•• 
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thoy have ono serious limitations they aro more difficult to 
oraso and roviso ^thout erasing tho idiolo sontoncoe unless the 
student writos tho sentence in oraseore^stent ink and the contour 
in pencil. 

This system of marking contours sdll give a f^rly comploto 
picture of pitch* stress* and Juncture* but since pitds is not needed 
to mark stress^Jvuicturo patterns used in this unit as a guide to 
punctuation^ a sisg>lor marking system can bo used. The contoixr 
lines can bo eliminated and primary stress marks* 1 ^ 1 $ and 
terminal Junctures 1 ^/ * /“^/ • used instead. 

Those can be iiritten aboTO tho passage liko this: 

I can*t; I can*t; I can*t. Oh* yes* you cani 
Thus wo need represent only tho direction of tho pitch diange as 
tho sound fades outs tho rest of tho contour can be elimlnatod* 
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WDRKSHSET Bj SHIFTING STRESS IN COMPOUNDS —Second Day 

When a construction runs to inoro than throo words* tho nuiabor 

of possible meanings increases because there are many more ‘possible 

combinations for conqpounding the noun or the modifiers. 

(walls that are light in 
weight, gray in color, 
and made of stone) 

(stone walls that are light 
in weight and gray in color) 

(walls that are light in 
weight and made of a stone 
known as graystono) 

(stone walls that are 
light-gray in color) 

Bxerciso 1: This list contains constructions idiich have at least 

three possible meanings. Marie tho stress pattern above 
each construction and put an ovorbraco over any confound 
words. Use primary /'^/» secondary /^/» ssid tertiary 
/ ^ / , and weak / stresses. Then briefly o^qlain tho 
moaning of each construction in tho space at tho right. 

1. coal black birds nest 
coal black birds nest 
coal black birds nest 

2. two hundred year old houses 
two hundred year old houses 
two hundred year old houses 

3. red ink stained papers 
red ink stained papers 
rod ink stained papers 

4. pretty expensive book ends 
pretty expensive book ends 
ja*otty expensive book ends 



A A ^ 

Example: light, gray, stone walls 



light ^gray stnno walls 

A A ^ ^ 

light^^aystono walls 



light-grey ' stone walls 
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5. twonty odd math studonts 
twenty odd math studonts 
twenty odd math studonts 

6. good old broad pudding 
good old broad padding 
good old broad pudding 

Noto! In Ehglish, a ri)sing-f ailing intonation is customary at tho 
ond of: 

a) simple dodLaratlvo sontoncos« such as: ^ 

Ho saw! Six. Ho saw himf thoferQ, Ho saw hiiiL_t3K»^ lastVS^t. 

b) commands f such as: / 

"^1 Golri^t Lock out for 'toJladSori^ Mritoj quid^yH 

c) questions which bogin with a quostion-word such as jdiPf sdiat, 

TdiV i wfaont whore t how i whom* whoso: ^ ^ 

Why did hdl l^avo? Whore is the manl Wiatjhap j)onod? 

Tho primary stress in an Ehglish sontonco usually coincidos 
with tho riso in pitch as uotod in tho samples above. Howovor, 
noto tho shift fJrom the ond word in tho case of tho conqpound noun. 

Ho used colored chalk on ttigl bladJhoard. Ihoy lo ^ ed fbr^ blad e p toyrd. 

. — t , '--V 
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Bxordso 2: Mark tho strossos and intenatien pattorns for the 

following sontcncos. Avoid unusual eaqphasos or 
varlaUons, ujiloss you wi^ to indieat© thom by rod 
pondl or dotted linos 



I, Ho wants an apple 

2 like a soda. 

3. He bou^t a hot dog. 

4. She ato a sandwich. 

5. Ho has a wrist watch. 

6. I*d like to com© over. 

7. iSho»d like to hoar it. 

0, 1 want to answer hex*. 

9. I<m coming home. 

10. I*m coming homo Thursday. 

II, He oamod an ”A”. 

12. Ho wants somo soup. 

13' Carol has a now car. 



14. Wiat do you wisnt? 

15. Go to your room. 

16. Got out of my sight. . 

17. When did you toll hor? 

18. Chore's tho grocery store? 

19. Which books are tho host? 

20. Why did you tako it? 

21. Try to got tho stroot doandr . 

22. Try to got tho streot-<G.oanor. 

23. In Pas^ona there's a laayhouso. 

24. Children like to play house. 

25. Tho wrestler has a strong hold. 

26. Gibraltar is a stronghold. 
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Esiplanatory material for Worksheet C-1 

A stress-terminal pattern, as the term is used here, is a combination of 
the primary stress and the terminal juncture (a clearly distinguishable pause 
in the flow of speech) that is characteristic of a phonological phrase. 

a. You* re la^e.^ 

^ \i 

b. Incidentally, you're late. 

c. You're late, incidentally.^ 

d. You, incidentally, are late, v 

% 

1. When there is only one stress-terminal pattern in the sentence, the teimnal 
falls at the end of the sentence, requiring end punctuation (period, question 
mark, or exclamation mark) but no internal punctuation. 

2. When there are two stress -terminal patterns in the sentence (one internal and 
one final), punctuation will occur at the terminal of each stress-terminal 
pattern except one which appears before the verb. The internal stress- 
terminal pattern usually appears to separate from the rest of the sentence 

[ either an introductory element or an initial or final sentence modifier. 

< 2 : 35 ) 

' 3. When there are three or more stress-terminal patterns (two or more internal 

and one final) , punctuation will occur at the terminal of each stress-terminal 
pattern except an internal one appearing before a verb that is not preceded 
by an intervening structure (an intervening structure is an element that 

i interrupts the flow of the sentence, as “incidentally" does in sentence 

“d” above). These internal stress-terminals mark off constructions which 

/ 

interrupt the flow of the sentence, such as restrictive clauses, items in 
a series, and parenthetical e:Q)ressions. 
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One stress-terminal pattern: 

Two stress-terminal patterns. 
Three stress-terminal patterns: 



1 
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M)RKSHEET C-1 ! STRESS- TERMINAL PATTERNS — Ihird Day and Fourth Day 

(For use in class) 

STP Punctuation Sentences 

Listen carefully to the following sentences as they are played on 
the tape-recorder at ful3. speed and mark the primary stresses. /^ / 
and the terminal junctures. /'^/» /“^/i or / ^ / $ Ttion as each 

sentence is played at half speed, check your marking and revise as 
necessary, punctuating the sentence according to the stress-torminal 






patterns. 

1. He liked the girl very much and decided to date her. 

2. He liked the girl very much, and he decided to date her.* 

3. He liked her and he dated her.^^ 

4. He liked the girl very miich?^ therefore, he decided to date her. ^ 

5. Because he liked the girl very much, he decided to date her.^ 

6o She would not go out with him however he tried to diange her nonci. 
(No matter how hard he tried to dato her. she wouldn't go out with 

him.) 

7, She would not go out with him; however, he tried to change her 
xsind.^ (Although she wouldn't go out with him. ho still kept 
trying to get a date with her.) 

8. When he decided to dato. the girl that he liked so much was al- 

y 






o 
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ready dated. ^ 

9, Ho decided to date the girl because ho liked her very mudi. 
(answers the question *'VBiy did ho decide to date the girl? ) 

10. He decided to date the girl, because he liked her very much, 

(Answers the question. "Vftiat did he do?”) 

11. Ho deddod that Mary the class glamour-girl was the one he wanted 

to date. 

12. Ho doeidod Mary the prettiest girl in the class was the one ho 
wanted to dato. 

13. Ho decided that Mary lAio was the prettiest girl In tho class was 
the ono he wanted to dato. 
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14 , Ho doddod that tho girl idio was tho prottiost girl in tho class 
was tho ono ho wantod to dato. (Ho is choosing from a number of 
girls available.*) 

15. Ho docidod that tho girl who was the prottiost girl in tho class 
was tho ono ho wantod to date. (Sho»s tho only girl ho knows.) 

16. Ho docidod that this girl swoot and protty was just his typo. 

17. Ho docidod that tho girl coining down tho hall was just his typo. 
(Not tho ono on tho staircase or the ono at tho drinking fountain.) 

18 . Ho docidod that tho girl coming down tho hall was just his typo. 
(What a school I Sho»s tho only girl in tho idiolo student body I) 

10. His decision to tako Mary on a dato was tho biggest decision ho 
made that day. (Biis was one of sovoral decisions ho made that 

day.) 

20 . His decision to tako Mary on a dato was tho biggost decision ho 

made that day. (This was tho only decision ho mado that day.) 

21 . She novortholoss bocamo angry when ho asked her for a dato. 

22 . She bocamo angry novoiribholoss whon ho asked hor for a datt^. 

23 c Novortholoss she bocamo angry whon ho a^od hor for a date. 

24 . She bocamo angry ^on ho askod hor for a dato novortholoss. 

25. Sho was a lovoly young lady. 

26. Sho was a young lovoly lady. 

27. Ho was a handsome young man.. 

28. Ho was a polite handsomo young man.. 

29 # Ho was a young handsomo polito man. 

30. He ashed a MLondo a brunette and a redhead. 

31. Ho found hor to bo swoot gentlo and kind. 

32. Sho rofUsod his invitation quioUy politoly and absolutely. 

33. Ho askod hor for a dato in the morning in tho afternoon and in tho 

ovoning. 
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34. Tho blondo was not at homo tho bronotto had to work and tho rod- 
head had a date. 

35 • The blondo tho Bprunotto and tho rodhoad wero all at tho party. 

36. Tho blondo viho was not at homo tho brunetto who had to work and 
tho rodhoad ^o had a dato woro all at tho party. 

37* Gldoon a dappor figure of mod^londor his spare framo loosely 
cncasod in a coUarlcss burgundy jacket ovor a groon and i-oUow 
stripped shirt creamy ^follow flannel trousers cuffless and snug 
to his thighs taporing down to tho grey sued© that topped tho 
thick black rubber solos of his hush-puppios amblod into tho 
school cafotoria and shuffled down tho main aisle his eyes cold 
his lips drawn in a straight lino across his face his left hand 
wodged in a tight trousor podcot while his right casually twirled 
a Honda koy at tho ond of a long gold chain hookod to his bolt 
conscious of tho eyes focused on his wino-rod back as ho manouvorod 
a tray into tho serving lino ho prayed that a certain pair of 
oyos woro among thorn covetous and adoring unaware of tho lukewarm 
split-poa soup ho*d spillod on his sloove and hand staining tho 
ono black and tho other groon and from hor table in a distant 
corner Mary sighed deeply and stiflod a yawn. 
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WORKSHEET 0-2! TOMCIOAIION OF SEMTENCES WITH A SINGLE STRESS-TERMINAL 

PATTERN -- THIRD DAI 

ExordLso 1. tho stress- tonninal pattern for each of tho sontoncos 

below: 

la. It*s very late. 

lb. John Bums thinks ho can got to tho library boforo it dosos. 

2a. Tho latch on my typewriter caso is broken. 

2b. Thoro*s no way I can fix it. 

3a. Wo called to Goorgo as ho wont by. 

3b. Ho didn*t answer. 

4a. Mr. Gluts had on© strict rule in his class. 

4b. Chewing gum was not allowed. 

5a. Wo*ll patch tho roof. 

5b. Worn got very wot during tho next rain. 

6a. I will not iond him my class notos. 

6b. I will not lot him borrow my book. 

7a. Aro you going with us? 

7b. Aro you staying horo? 

8a. brother is very vain about his appearance. 

8b. Ho thinks ho is a lady»s man. 

9a. Got tho salt from tho cupboard. 

9b. Rit it on tho table. 

10a. Whoro did ho tako the shovol? 

10b. Why did ho tako it in tho first place? 

Ua. It*s boon a pleasant suramor. 

Ub. I»m glad it»s over. -- 

Exercise 2: Combine oach pair of tho sontoncos in Exorcise 1 into a 

single sontonco, using bui» S2I ^ semicolon 

or colon to link tho two olomonts. Some of those should 

bo conqpound sontoncos and somo of thorn should be simiG.o 
sontoncos with compound predicates. Mark tho stross- 

tcrndnal pattern on your new sentonce and punctuate it 
accordingly. 
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Exordso 3 s VJW.to tho answors to tho following cpiostions: (You laay 

uso tho rovorso sido of tho pago if you nood to* ) 

1. Aro tho sontoncos with ono stross-tominal pattom mado up of 

oosipoundod dausos oi* conpoundod ppodicatos? 

2. Aro tho sontoncos with two stross-torminal pattoms mado up of 
compounded cLausos or compounded prodicatos? Aro thoro any 
oxcoptions? 

3. What additional phonological rule of punctuation could you dorivo 
from the stross-torminal pattoms in those sontoncos? 
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HJ^WATION FOR SENTENCES OF THREE SIRESS-TERMINAL PATTERNS, 
FOR ADJECTIVE SERIES, AND FOR OTHER TYPES OF SERIES. — 
FOORTH DAY 

Exordso Is Rodaco tho b sontonco to a d-auso or phraso or word which 
can bo inserted botwoon two parts of tho a sontonoo. 

Mark the stross-toiminal pattern of tho now sontonco 
and punctuato it according to our rulos. 

la. John Bums thinks ho can got to tho library before it dosos. 

lb. John sits in tho soat behind mo in Ehglish dass. 

2a. Iho latch on my typowritor case is broken. 

2b. Tho broken latch is on tho right side of tho ease. 

3a. Wd* 11 patdi tho roof with asphalt. 

3b. Thoro is a roof on our houso. 
e'l^a. lhat book is a good ono. 

4b. I road that book last wook. 

5a. J'k*. Wilson said nothing about tho dont his wifo put in thoir car. 

5b. lir. VH.lson supprossod his angor. 

Exorcise 2s Each of tho following sontoncos has two possibLo intor- 
protations. Rmetuato tho sontonco for ono of tho two 
moanings and thon write tho moaning below. Hark tho 
stross-torralnal patterns to correspond to your moaning. 

1. The gray metal box in which ho kept his bonds had disappoarod. 

2. Tho kindorgarton childron soatod in tho last threo rows could 
noithor soo nor hoar. 

3. if I had bean thoro I could havo bought ono of tho rayon suits 
whidi woro on salo. 

4. Tho boys wfcio had worked in tho onion patch all day didn*t fool 
like driving to tho dance. 

5. Tho throo boys crouched behind tho wall didn’t soo SI Plorco 



sneak past tho entrance. 
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6. Hio boys \itio had voluntoorod to holp docorato tho gym camo oarly. 

7. At tho bako saXo iiaany askod for tho odnco pio ^dilch Mrs* McMastors 

had mado. 

Bxopciso 3 s Road tho following sontoncos* marie off tho stross-tomdnal 
pattomSf and punctuate accordingly* 

1* Tno d 3 Pivor of tho gotaway car was a littlo old gray-haired lady* 

2* Awaiting us on tho runway was a smiling young stowaardoss* 

3* A row of ma jostle old pino troos linod tho roadway. 

4, A boistorous uriinhibitod grooting awaited tho travolor. 

5* A vory swoot y^ung thing sorvod us our pizza* 

6. A swoot officiont and vory young thing sorvod us our pizza. 

7. Slnco this wall is light in weight gray in color and made of stono 
it can bo doscribod as a light gray stono wall. 

8. Shrilly piorcingly insistently tho alana rang out through tho 

quiot villago streets . 
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WORKSHEET E: THE FOW'-IATION MD PUNCTUATION OF SUBORDINATE SENTENCE 

ELEMENTS — FIFTH OAT 

Exoroiso Is ConMno tho throo sontoncos in oach group into ono wol3.- 
structurod sontonco by subordination. Introduco sub- 
ordinate olouionts into an introductory or ndddlo or 
final position. Mark tho stross-torminal pattern of 
your now sontonco and punctuato accordingly. 

la. It*s vory lato. 

lb. John thinks ho can got to tho library boforo it dosos. 

l c. Ho may not mako it to tho library boforo it dosos. 

2a. Wo called to him as ho wont by. 

2b. Ho looked away and walked into a light polo. 

2c. Groorgo is vory absont raindod. 

2d. Ho didn’t answer. 

3a. Wo ’ll patch tho roof. 

3b. Wo ’ll got vory wot during tho noxt rain. 

3 c. tho rain ovor stop? 

4a. The mail was lato today. 

4b. This is contrary to what I just told you. 

4c. I think it will bo on timo tomorrow. 

4d. Mr. Gordon’s car may not break down again. 

4o. Mr. Gordon is tho mailman. 

5a. Tho school olocUon was an imitation of local doctions. 

5b. Thoro was campaigning throo days boforo tho oloction. 

5c. Thoro woro two parties. 

5d. Tho parties offorod islatos of candidates. 

6a. Pooplo somotimos judgo a school by tho actions of its students. 

6b. 1 moan tho way they act in public. 

6c. people watch tho way students bohavo on tho streets. 

6d. . Thoy obsorvo student behavior at parties in tho community. 

7a. Tho crusade for wildlife protection began in tho oightoon-oightios. 
7b. Tho crusado was headed by conservation groups. 

7c. Among these groups were tho Audubon Society and the Boono and 

Crockott Club. 

7d. Tho Boono and Crodcot Club was founded by Thoodoro Roosovolt. 

8a. Mr. Honry Droyfhs told about tho subway of tho future. 

8b. Ho is an industrial designer 

8c. Ho said tho future subway will bo air conditioned. 

8d. It will bo bottor lighted. , ^ ^ , 

8o. It will bo equipped with coiling maps and loud speakers. 
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WORKSHEET Ft TEST FOR SQFRASESMENTAL PHONEME UNIT — SIXTH DAT 
A. Ifrito a sontonco which will ssiako doasf tho moaniiag of tho following 



words* Avoid ambiguity* 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 ^. 



rojoct. 

rojoct_ 



eon'bract. 

contract 



5, contrast, 

B. Somo of tho undorlinod word groups could bo compound nouns* If 
tho stress pattom Indicates a compound noun$ writ© tho word or 
words In tho blank at tho right. You may find moro than ono. 



Mark tho primary stress ovor your answers. 

6* At tho day school they played houso in tho sand box* 



7, Tho school crost was inlaid in tho torrazzo floor- 
ing of tho court houso. _ 



8* Tho town hall was on Main Stroot* 



9* Ho took toa ^orovor tho toa table was sot— , „ i , n i 

in tho dining room or in the herb garden or — 

by tho swimming pool? tho location depondod 
upon tho sot-up* 

C* Mark tho normal* uaempliatic, non-variant intonation contours for 
tho following sontoncos: 

10* Tho porpoiso nudgod him playlhlly 

11* Did you soo him catch tho fish 

12. Apo you suro ho responded to tho sound 

13 * T/fevo tho fisdi high in tho air and watch him jump 
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X4. Tho hungry porpolso loaps into tho air grabs tho £ish in his 
lips and slides badk into tho pool 

15. Tho dim stroot light didn’t mako tho stroot light* 

16. Did tho light go on at six or eight or ton. 

p. In the above sentences, write the words which carry the primary and 

secondary stress marks* 

Sontonco Primary Secondary 

17. 10 

18 . 11 

19. 13 — 

20 . 13 . ■ 

21. 14 - 

22 . 15 - 

23« 16 , 

E. Reduce tho b sontonco to a clauso or phrase or word idiich can bo 
indudod between two parts of tho a sentence* Ifark tho stress- 
terminal pattern of tho now sontonco and punctuato it according 
to our rules. 

24a. Wo told George to watch his stop. 

2 4b. George is very absent-minded. 

25a. Tho old man stopped out into tho sunshine* 

25b, Die old man was holding tho child's hand* 

F. Each of tho following sontoncos has two possible interpretations. 
PUnctuato tho sontonco for sno of tho two meanings and then write 
tho moaning below. Mark tho stress-terminal patterns to 
corroppond to your moaning* 

26. Ho assigned only ono problem whidi I couldn't do. 

27. Mhy didn't you sign your name as you woro told to? 



o 
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G. Read tho following sontencos* mark off tho stross-torminal 



patterns I and punctuate accordingly. 

28. Tho quiet rpstful days in tho country changed her from a 
nervous sarcastic o^mplainor to a calm easy«»going friend. 

29. Thio throe largo mahogany coffoo tables wore flipped today. 

30. 1*11 have orange juice bacon and eggs broad and butter and a 
cup of coffoo. 

31. When wo called to George as ho was passing by ho looked up but 
didn*t answer. 



32. Goorgo looked up and thon ho absont-mindodly walked into 
tho light polo. 



33. Galen a famous physician of tho second century colloctod and 
organized earlier modical knowlodgo. 



34. Galon added groatly to man* s knowlodgo of tho body 

his discovorios facts about artorios tho brain and tho nervous 

system. 



35 Tho natural resources of the Arctic ^diich havo remained un 
touched bocauso of tho lack of tiiol for power can now bo 
dovolopod through tho uso of atomic fuol. 




Using Aadlo Aids in Toaching Intonation fSS 

To study intonation offoctivoly in class • tho toachcr yiU. nood 
a corpus of spokon uttorancos that follow natboral spooch patterns. 

Somo of thosof as noted toward tho ond of this unit# can cozno from 
rocordingSf particularly of plays. Ac^tors tend to give nabiral 
spooch patterns to thoir spooch much of tho timo -- particularly in 
the throw away linos although somo indLvi.dual characteristics 
difforont fi*om ordinary spooch will occur. 

Readings of speochos • aro 

also offoctivo for this purposoi although most orators tend to intro- 
duce many moro terminal ^cturos than tho punctuation calls for (sco 

tho Churchill '*Finost Hour” spoocJ^ 

Readings of fiction aro likely to bo less offoctivof surpris- 
ingly enough f for horo tho reader tends to tako llccnso with tho 
punctuation for tho particular effect ho wants to got (soo 

Basil Rathbono's reading of tho opening linos from ”lho Minister's 
HLack Voil^ Least offoctivo aro recordings 

of pootryf for horo tho poot is Introducing word ordor that will bring 
out stronger stresses than we find in ordinaxy spooch^ 



Tio most offoctivo source from idiich to draw those uttorancos is 
tho students thomsolvos. If tho contour of thoir own spooch rather than 
somoono'olso's is usod for tlio patterns of pltchi strosst and juncture 
noodod for tho studyi thoy will got a cloaror insight into tho way tho 
phonological rules of punctuation undorlio tho convontional rules of 
punctuation! and thoy will bo much moro willing to o3q>loro tho 
possibility that thoy may bo able to uso those phonological rules as 
guides to thoir own punctuation. Ihoroforo* it would bo a good idea 
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to gather a corpus of student uttorancos for tids study# and theso 
uttorancos should bo In tho natural intonations of tho student speakers. 

Ono intorosting way to do this would bo to mako a tape rrocording 
of a student discussion in class on some topic tddeh will olieit 
responses ftom as many students as possible. !Cho class could mako 
their own radio dramatization of a student conversation in tho lunch 
line# an argument over tho relative values of various makes of cars* 
or tho like. Anything that will prompt natural uttorancos fl*om thorn 
will do. When tho uttorancos are taped* tho teacher coTild edit the 
tape to tako out all but tho examples which are typical intonation 
contours* typical punctuation patterns in writing* and typical 
stress patterns* putting thorn into a soquonco satisfactory for study. 

O'! 

Since tho sontoncos used in a corpus such as this would bo sentences 
tho students thomsolvos composed and uttered* there would bo little 
likelihood of getting artificial intonations that readers often give 
to sontoncos not of thoir own making* particularly when "foreign” 
sentoncos employ diction unfamiliar to them or sentence structures 
not habitually thoirs. 

If this procoduro seems too complicated to tho teacher* thoro are 
simi^or alternatives* though they are not as offoctivo. For instance* 
tho teacher might record mombors of tho class reading somo easily- 
read passages. Any issue of tho Reader’s Digest can proi;ido satisfactory 
material. Or the teacher could prepare tho corpus from student read- 
ings of a prepared list of sontoncos designed to got tho intonations 
to bo studied. A suggested list of sontoncos is included (See Vforkshoot 
C-1 for tho Ihird and Fourth Day) though tho te^ichor may wish to edit 
out somo of tho repetitions. 
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If tho latter method wore usod« it would bo wise to prepare the 
tape soroo time before tho study of intonation begins so that tho 
students, unaware of tho purpose of tho recording, do not out of solf- 
consciousnoss, give artificial contours to tho sontoncos. If tho 
teacher has a tape-recorder capable of idaying at moro than one speed 
it would bo wise to tape tho sentences at tho fastest speed so that 
in playback they ca;a bo played at half speed, idioro tho characteristics 
of tho contour can somotimos bo more roadily recognized. Hio teacher 
^ould not toll tho students tho reason for making tho tape. Ho 
^ould ;just toll them tlaoro will bo a use for it lator, and that all 
they need to bo concerned about is that they aoarly understand what 
tho sontoncos moan and can road thorn offoctivoly with that moaning. 

After they have had a chanco to study tho sentences to bo sure thoy can 
do this, tho teacher should assign difforont sontoncos to each student, 
giving tho class a fow minutes to practice thoir reading of tho assigned 

sentences. 

Then ho should record all tho 

sontoncGS succosslvoly. Dio ordo^ used in tho sontoncos prosontod in 
tho iinit is designed to provldo a stop-ty-stop soquonoo in tho study 
of stross-terminal patterns. 

If any student gives a poor reading, another student should bo 
assigned that sontonco in order to insure at least ono satisfactory 
reading of every sontonco in tho corpus. Iho teacher could avoid point- 
ing out tho poor readers by simply assigning tho samo sontonco to moro 
than ono reader. Then ho can select tho best oxamp3.o lator. If ho 
kept a list of tho students who road each sontonco and put bosido 
oach name tho counter number of the beginning of eadi student »s 
reading, when ho is ready to use tho tape ho can diode off tho best 
readings in advance and play just those readings to tho class. 



